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For the Anglo American. 


MY LAST NIGHT’S DREAM. 

Once more, oh God, that happy dream, 

Of boyhood's years—so joyous—bright— 
Once more it came, with vivid gleam, 

Across my soul’s dark spectral night. 
Oh, then were all my sins forgiven 

And all my cares, thus lull’d to rest, 
While shadow'd seemed the joys of heaven, 

As thou hung panting on my breast. 


The past again unrolled its scro 
Bestrewn with hopes—devoi of teare— 
And o’er my heart in rapture stole, 
The joy—the bliss—of bygone years— 
Again [ roved ‘mong childhood’s bowers 
Ww Jith thy soft hand entwined in mine, 
And laughing culled the nodding flowers, 
To win a Gicn--and call them thine. 


ain I saw, the old play ground 
“here oft we've romped in heartfelt glee, 
ty While happy faces circled round 
The giant trunk of th’old elm tree. 
And there upon the village green, 
I saw thy throne of forest flowers, 
How sweetly smiled our May day Queen, 
How fleeting passed the rosy hours. 


With thee—I sat beside the brook, 
Which babbled through the rustling grove, 
And from thine eyes in silence, took 
A glance at heaven, the heaven of Love, 
And sail:ng down the rippling tide, 
Our mimic barks again I saw, 
Thine—safe mto its haven glide, 
Mine—stranded on the pebbled shore. 


Thy jocund laugh, the childish tear, 

That trembling left thy bright blue eye, 
Thy pouting lip—the doubt—the fear, 

That made thee sad—thou knew not why— 
Again were mine. But ah more dear, 

Than all beside, thy tell-tale sigh, 


Which more than looks, than words, confessed, 


My image shrined within thy breast. 


And oh, once more | knelt in prayer, 
- At eve, beside thy Father’s knee, 
And heard thy lisping accents theré, 
Giod’s blessing ask—on all—on me— 
Yes there I saw thy angel simile, 
Shed o'er thy face, its ight of love, 
Thy heart's pure wishes fanned the while, 
By cherub wings to heaven above. 


Again I dream‘t the rosy dawn 
Broke on that blest, that happy day, 
Thy playmates tripped across the lawn, 
‘To see thee give thy hand away, 
While I thy choseg lover boy, 
Twining the pure pale orange wreath 
Around thy brow, I watched with joy 
Thy smiles drink up the tears beneath. 


Then as thou placed thy hand in mine 

And whispered “ come, they’re waiting love’ 
I led thee to that holy shrine, 

A mothers knee.—And heaven above, 
Approving heard the silent prayer, 

Scarce breathed by those who wept apart, 
While blessings poured upon us there, 

From that deep wetl—a mocher’s 


Again I saw thy father’s kiss 

Cling to thy lips, thy cheek, thine eyes, 
While thy fond breast o’erflow'd with bliss, 

The bliss which crowns life’s memories : 

: we knelt, our vows were spoken, 

{ took thy hand, as cold as stone, 
And on thy finger placed love’s token, 

Then clasped thee to my breast—iny own, 


At last—I knelt beside thy bed, 
And caught thy faint expirin;: breath, 
And saw an angel there, that ud 
Thee safely through the realms of Death : 
I watched them place thee ‘neath the sod, 
Cold clay was heaped upon thy form, 
I could not kneel and kiss the rod, 
"The sunlight of my life was gone. 


These were the dreams that blest my ary 
That fleeting swept across my soul ; 

| These are the shapes by mem'ry’s touch 
Awakened from the Past’s dim scroll : 
These mocking phantoms of my boyish years 
Their shadows o’er the Future cast, 

&. While silent fall my streaming tears 


On Hope's cold grave—the Past, the Past. 


Then laugh not at my simple la 
Nor throw these lines by, 
But let thy thoughts to childhood stray, 
i] And pluck the flowers of memory. 
If thou art happy, thankful be 
{| For all that God has round thee strewn; 
| If thou art weary, sad, like me, 
Still look to Him, for there’s thy home. F. 
L. I. 


“MY RIDE TO GREENWOOD. 

I had just recovered from the fatigues of a long journey in travelling to visit 
‘the Gotham of my birth—I had taken one of Cozzen’s comfortable arm-chairs 
and my regalia, and sat myself down to enjoy the eool refreshing breeze which 
had just sprung up afier a delightful thunder shower. Theday had been one of 
the warmest of the season. ‘Che Park Fountain sent up its. numerous jets of 
chrystal agua, and the hand of the old City Hall clock pointed to the hour of 
five. Recollections of my early days flitted through my mind. I have been 
young and now ain cld. I bave seen Gotham when no Fountains, no magnifi- 
cient Astor, and no Omnibuses were to be found within the precinets. Heigho ! 
‘things are now mightily changed, and the flaxen haired urchin of forty years 
| since is now none other than the white haired bachelor at the door of Cozzen’s: 
| Heigho! 

_ “Driver!” said I toa iad looking sprig of the Emerald, as he patted his 
caballo, and admired his little grecn Cab at the door of the American, “ Driver 
what kind of rides have you now in these parts—where can you drive me to 
spend an hour or so, pleasantly this afternoon ?”’ 
_ “Tsit me, Sir, you spake to; sure and I cau take you to Nowlan’s, to Striker's 
Bay, or to Burnham's.” 
| “Ha! what said you, Bumham’s ! old B. still living ! and yet im ‘he old man- 
jsion at Bloomingdale 1 must see him. Many atime and oft, m days long 
since gone by, have I sipped his good mulled wine and toasted my frozen pies at 
fee comfortable hickory fire. I can almost imagine myself now—bless me "tis 
twenty years since—gaily wheeling my horse round the corner of the road, 
loots to the door of the old mansion, and laying aside the large “ Buffalo ” 
\which served as a protection from the cutting frosts of the North, left our 
sleigh seat for one in the com fortable parlor of the attentive Burnham. * * 

ss Well, driver, where next—any other place of resort '’’ 

“Sure, Sur, have you been to Greenwood Cemetery, a very gem of a place, 
Sir and ali gentlemen Strangers visit therc.”’ 

Cemetery,” thought I, * new thing,—I recollect Old 
Trinity with its numerous monuments, Garden, Cedar Street, and other aps 
of burial, but Greerwood and—* Driver! where's Greenwood t” 

* But a short distance beyont the ferry, on Long Island,—a very pleasant side, 
Sir.” 

Pa Drive up your Cab, and convey me to Greenwood, for there I spend the af- 
‘ternoon.’ 

“« Beg provided with a necessary ticket of admission, which was obligingly 
‘furnished to me, at the office in Broadway, I took my scat, and crossing the 
South Ferry was soon wheeling,over the beautiful road leading to the Ceme- 
tery,—the clouds had passed th sun shone rich.y and beautifally forth— 
the shower had agreeably cooled the atmosphere, and looking from the windows 
of my enclosure, I had a gl rious view of the Bay and Harbour. Around me 
were the Merchant Palaces of South Brooklyn, and in every Avenue were seen 
the cab, the carriage, or the comfortable private coach. The occupants of all 
were enjoying the delightful sea-breeze, while many were on their way to the 
Laie of my own destination Here and their a solitary horseman could be seen 
cantering through the shaded avenues, and just by me were a party of four, ele- 
gantly mounted on beautiful animals,—they had been for some time the object of 
\my particular observation, and as they had now passed me I had a full view of 
the whole party. They were young, and as youth and beauty always attract 
the attention of a bachelor, I did not on this occasion suffer it to pass unnoticed. 
The countenance of une was familiar,—he had the sir and carriage of a dweller 
in the South, as his general appearance indicated ; his bronzed features and 
flowing hair determined my conclusion—he wore a thoughtful look and yet of- 
ten did I witness a gleam of joy and happiness overspread his features at some 
expression or remark of the fair companion by his side. To her he appeared 
devoted, and every inovement of her restive horse appeared to distress him 
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twvith alarm. She, however, retafned her seat well, notwithstanding the rearing 


and plunging of the beast—he soon became pacified and starting off at a bris! 
pace the whole party were soon some distance in advance. I had taken som 


interest in their proceedings and directing my Jehu to drive on, we were not fai 


bchind them on passing the Porter's Lodge at the entrance of the Cemetery. 


I had been driven for some time through the beautiful winding avenues of 
this lovely spot, when I was suddenly brought in full view of the Sylvan wa- 


ter. I left my Cab, preferring a ramble on foot through the sacred grounds 


my attention, and on returning to view it more carefully I perceived the name 


of a citizen, who, from his youth up, had obeyed the injunctions of scripture— 


he fed the hungry, and to him that thirsted gave he drink. This mausoleum 
alone is worth a visit to Greenwood. A few yardsfurther on, and we sce the Stran- 
gers’ Vault dedicated to the different Hotels of the city. Still farther, anc 
we come to the tomb of McDonald Clarke. I recollect him when a boy, anc 
who that lived twenty-five years since can forget the spruce young Byron oi 
Broadway! The recollection carries me back to my boyhood wher, like poo 
Clarke, I indulged in such happy dreams of the future. 

The Indian mound came next in view, the burial place, I am told, of a beau- 
tiful Indian girl recently deceased in the city,—away from the home of her fa 
thers, she here rests till by the call of the Great Spint she shall be raised from 
her slumbers. a 

Here I again met the group on horseback, who, upon my approach, walked 
their horses gently and solemnly off the spot. I saw now what before had es- 
caped me, that the whole party, save one of the ladies, wore some emblem of 
mourning, in memory of some departed friends. The deep black riding dress 
and cap of the lady first referred to, displayed to the best advantage} her bright 
blue eyes and pure Saxon features, her auburn hair was parted gracefully over 
her forehead, while her rosy cheeks, mace still bri;zhter by the excitement of 
riding, and her intellectual brow, made her the object of my special attention, 
as the party rode off she was joined by the other gentleman of the company. 
He, unlike his companion, wore not the bronzed features of the South ; save a 
slight flush produced by the restiveness of his horse, his features were of a pure 
whiteness ; and his contracted brow and watchful eye indicated deep thoughtfal- 
ness and calculation. 
respite from the toils of commerce, and the fair one beside him appeared lendig 
her aid to dispel his cares and anxieties. 

But the other couple had now attracted me. My Southern friend had now 
joined a lady whose countenance, until now, I had but imperfectly seen ; but 
winding rounding a path near, she now passed full before me. Her surpassing 
beauty dazzled me ; her eyes glowed with an intellectual brilliancy, unusual in 
the tender sex—her high classic forehead—her dignified and courteous de- 
meanor—her graceful bearing, and the sweet lovely tones of her voice, appeared 
all to be felt and acknowledged by her attendant. His character could not now 
be mistaken ; his admirations and attentions were not equivocal. Yet he ma- 
nifested but little signs of a lover ; his attentions were more those of an elder 
brother or relative ; her every movement was observed with a degree of care 
and solicitude not unworthy an anxious parent. Yet such he was not, for 
twenty-five summers he had barely counted, and his gentle companion must 
have reached her twentieth—so much intellectual expression could scarcely be 
found in one younger. Brother he was not, for his expression, ‘‘ Senorita mia, 
senga cuidado !”’ as she approached too near some fancied danger, forbade the 
conclusion. Admirer, he undoubtedly was, and well was the object worthy of 
his homage. We again separated, and sometime after my Jehu brought me to 
the base of Mount Washington ; here I found the riding party had dismounted 
and were each ascending the face of the Mount. My Southron had gained the 
summit and was thoughtfully gazing upon the vast extent of country around, 
and the mammoth city before him; when, presuming on my privilege as a 
stranger, I addressed him with the remark, “that I believed we were upon 
Mount Washington, and near the scene of the Battle of Long Island.” 
“True, Sir,” he replied, “nearly in the very spot where, sixty-seven years 
since, the contending armies met—near 50,000 men. It was a bravely fought bat- 
tle, and the loss to our then suffering country immense. Sullivan, Lord Stirling, 
and others of great value, were taken prisoners by the royal troops.” 

* [ have, Sir, often been at a loss to determine which of the two great spirits 
of the day were deserving the greater praise—Washington for his masterly re- 
treat, or Howe for his admirable generalship in planning and successfully making 
the attack.” > 

“To the British commanders, on that occasion, great honour was certainly 
due from their King. To our own Washington, our country will ever be grate- 
ful for saving, under so many disadvantages, as he so admirably did, the rem- 

nant of a worn-out, dispirited army. See, Sir, the result ! 
the mammoth city before us; sce, far as the eye can reach, on the right and 
the left, the abodes of liberty, happiness, and peace. See the forests of masts 
extending round our coast, and see the stars and stripes, the emblem of blood- 
bought liberty, so gracefully flowing irom the mast-head of our own Carolina! 
_ But, Sir, excuse me, my party awaits, and I must join them.” 

Our patriot bowed, and resuming his seat in the saddle, the whole party were 

shortly again out of sight. 

Indulging for a few moments in gazing on the beautiful prospect before me, 
and dwelling on the recreations of bygone days—my early childhood—the fire- 
side stories of the battles of the Revolution, and the remembrance of the great 
and gallant spirits therein engaged—I almost imagined that I beheld before 
me the last remnant of the Continenial troops, as, under guidance of their im- 
mortal commander, they had, on the morning of the 29th August, 1776, re- 
moved beyond the reach of the enemy’s fire, and were now safely landed on the 
~?*"dof New York. Directing my view to a point nearer to where I stood, 


The magnificent mausoleum on the mght leading to the water had attracted 


!methought I beheld the British outposts as they saw, with inexpressible sur- 
prise and disappointment, the escape of the American army. 

The indefatigable Howe saw his error in delaying the attack the previous 
night. The troops were now suddenly put in motion, preparatory to the descent 
upon Kipp’s Bay The ships in the harbour weighed anchor, and ere long one 
of the wings of the invading army rested on Kipp’s Bay, the other on Bloom- 
ingdale ; both protected by the guns of the British fleet. How the Father of his 
country escaped this formidable movement, and how he lived to shed a lustre of 
brilliant light upon generations yet to come, is familiar to all who breathe the 
air of Columbia, and as deeply impressed upon the hearts of my countrymen as 
the recollection of that maternal voice which, in the days of infancy, soothed and 
zuided us. 

But to return to our party. My driver had resumed his seat, and proceeding 
slowly through the quict and solemn paths of Greenwood, we repassed the Por- 
cer’s Lodge. The low deep-toned notes of the Cemetery bell announced the 
approach of a funeral procession. ‘The vehicle for the dead, and some twenty 
carriages, passed into the sacred precincts; the gate closed heavily, and the 
bell continued its mournful toll. My Jehu had whipped his animal, and was 
driving fast on our return to the city, when my attention was attracted by the 
sound of horses’ hoofs behind us. On looking from a window of the cab, I per- 
ceived that the horse, bearing one of the young ladies of the party referred to, 
passed, at the very height of his speed. The animal had taken fright at the 
tolling of the bell, and was now in a state perfectly unmanageable. With much 
dignity and grace did the lady “maintain her seat; yet too evident was it that 
her strength was not sufficient to restrain the animal she so bravely attempted 
to govern. Her attendant had now reached her side; she had succeeded in 
checking the speed of the horse, but his rearing and plunging defied the gentle 
man’s efforts to seize the reins. He was in deep solicitude and alarm for the 
lady’s safety ; yet no means could be devised to relieve her ; to keep her seat 
much longer was impossible, the continued plunging of the animal would have 


high in air his head was elevated, his rider unfortunately tightened the curb, 


He had, probably, left his counting room to enjoy a short/| 


See the spires of 


land horse and rider fell backward to the earth! I hastened from my seat to 
jtender my professional assistance ; the fair one was in the arms of her attend- 
jant—the colour had departed from her cheek, and her whole appearance indi- 
jcated that the accident was of an alarming character. Having satisfied myself 
ithat no limbs were injured, and having drawn some of the bright crimson fluid 
\from her delicately formed arm, she opened her eyes graciously upon the congre- 
gated party, and signified her acceptance of my offer to be conveyed home in 
my cab. 

The arrangements being completed we drove slowly for half an hour, when 
we reached a beautiful mansion in Eornom Place. ‘The doors were opened at 
our approach, and in a few moments we were all in tle drawing-room of the 
father of the fair one. ‘Truly did they manifest the estimation in which they 
held their lovely daughter; great indeed was their distress until satisfied that 
no real injury had befallen her, and that in a very short time she would be en- 
tirely recovered from what would prove to be but a very trifling accident. 

Perceiving that there was no farther occasion for my services, and aware that 
my cabman was in attendance, I was on the point of departing from this now 


happy group, when— 
“You will not leave us thus ; we are all too much indebted to your kindness 


to be thus suddenly deprived of so opportune a friend,’’ said our patriot, address- 
ing me with a degree of great earnestness. 

“IT regret, Sir, extremely to part with so interesting a party of young friends, 
and feel sensibly the honour you do me in so highly valuing my services. 1 
was particularly attracted by your happy party, and since no injury has resulted 
I am gratified that the little incident just past has offered me the opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of you all. I say make your acquaintance, but I 
can scarcely deem it such; I am now but a stranger in my old home, and in a 
very short time expect to leave it forever.” 

“ You will not, Sir, we trust, leave us without first affording an opportunity 
of manifesting our gratitude to——" ; 

“Dr. Carlington, if I be the humble individual to whom you refer,” said I, 
addressing the speaker, the lady of the mansion; “ but let me assure you, ma- 
dam, that the pleasure J have already experienced from having had it in my 
power to render this trifling assistance, is more than sufficient compensation. 
I shall ever feel happy at the recollection ; and now I wish you all sd 

“Dr. Carlington,’’—said the patriot youth, as I was about to take my leave of 
the party ; “ that name is too familiar to my ears to admit of this hasty separa- 
tion. ‘Too well do I recollect the dying words of that aged parent to whose 
last resting place you this day found me on a visit—too well do I recollect his 
oft-repeated expressions of gratitude to the only man who, when a stranger 
‘and unknown, took him by the hand and, cheering his drooping spirits, comfort- 
ed and assisted him in the darkest hours of his adversity ; need I say to all here 
that that individual was Dr. Carlington, and that he before you is none other 
than José Maria, the !ast remnant of the family of Juan Varelda.” 

It required but a moment’s reflection to bring before my mind, in the most 
vivid colours, the recollection of all connected with Senor Varelda, who, with 
jan estimable wife and three lovely children, arrived on our shores, exiles from 
their native land. Don Juan, with several others arriving with him, were mem- 
bers of the celebrated Spanish Cortes, at the dismemberment of which they 
found it necessary to seek a home in a foreign country. 

After listening to Jose's recital of the many trials and hardships encountered 
by his parents, and how they all, save himself, followed each other to the 
grave ; he stated that some years since he had removed to one of the Parishes 
of Louisiana, had’studied the legal profession, and was now practising in con- 


nexion with a gentleman of high standing in the councils of his adopted State 


exhausted a veteran horseman; at last he took one fearful bound, and when 
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That he was now on a visit to the north in company with his partner's family iI 
the young lady in black was his friend’s daughter, Genevieve, and her attend-' 
ant, as I had surmised, a merchant of Gotham, James Konraw, Esq., Junior) 
partner in the old and very respectable house of Eladson & Co. He had laid: 
aside his auction cataiogue, closed his ledger for the day, and joined the Green- 
wood Riding Party. 

During the conversation from which I had gathered the foregoing, my friend 
and myself had strolled into the adjoining apartment and were now about re- 
turning, when I reminded him that he had not yet said aught of the lady who 
had so narrowly escaped a serious injury. José would have avoided a reply, 
but with affec.ed composure he informed me that the lady in question was Miss) 
Edith J. M., the eldest daughter of our worthy host, and that notwithstanding 
his partiality for the daughters of his adopted State, he had this day found in 
the society of Edith more real happiness than he had for months experienced. 
Her loveliness, moral beauty, and high intellectual powers, had so chained hun 
to her side, that with her, amid the natural beauties of Greenwood, he had well 
nigh forgotten the stately Louisianian amid the orange groves of the lovely 
South. 

We had now rejoined the family, and little Marriette running to José, said 
he and Dr. C. must remain until morning, when sister Edith and all the party 
would make a trip to Bath. ‘This we were compelled to decline, and my come 
mercial friend, assisting Genevieve to her saddle, departed. Taking a hearty) 
farewell of all around me, I took José under my protection, and entering the ve- 
hicle of my Emerald we were soon at the door of my Posada. 

Reader! if you had, late that lovely uizht, passed down Broadway you could 
not but have seen, at the door of one of the principal hotels, two individuals, 
each occupying one of those stately arm-chairs so considerately provided by the 
worthy host. They were in close and apparent interesting conversation, and if 
you had approached nearer you might have heard the elder of the two exclaun— 

“I tell you, José, commence suit instanter ! transplant this flower to the 
orange groves of your lovely State ; it will bloom and flourish there, and not 
decay, as your fears would intimate.” 

What reply José made to this advice of his friend, I am not at liberty here to 
record. We parted, and not many weeks after, while snugly ensconced in a 
distant corner of the Promenade deck of one of those steamer palaces now na- 
vigating Long Island Sound, thougitfully contemplating the great changes 
that had occurred since I had last been there a visiter, my attention was at- 
tracted by a couple at some distance from me; they were gazing imtently upon 
the opposite shore, and apparently engaged in pleasing conversation. 1 looked 
more closely and recognised in one of the individuals my young friend Jose 
Veralda, and gently leaning on his arm, with an air of confident support and 
protection, was the form of the lovely Edith! Whether the object they were 
viewing was that of Mount Washington, or whether they were expatiating on 
the beauties of Greenwood, and its connection with their early acquaintance, | 
must leave the reader to deterinine. ‘The steamer’s vell rung, and my walk- 
ing-stick and little carpet-bag—with their appendage the Doctor—was landed 
at the village of So.rerito. 

New York, July, 1843. 


MARSTON ; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Part IIl.—{Continued.1 

** Have I not in my time heard lions roar ! 
Have I not heard the sea, puft up with wind, 

like an angry boar chafed with sweat ! 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ! 
Have I not in the pitched battle heard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang !” 

SHAKSPEARE. 


The meeting was a singular and a melancholy one. ‘The news from France 
had become hourly more fearful. E-ery packet brought accounts of new out- 
rages. Paris was already in the power of the populace. The struggle con- 
tinued, however hopelessly, in the provinces, just enough to swell the losses of 
noble life, and the conflagrations of noble property. ‘To these wounds of feel- 
ing had now to be added sufferings of a still more pressing nature ; their remit- 
tances had begun to fail. ‘The property which they had left in the hands of 
their Parisian bankers had either become valueless by the issue of assignats, 
which no one would take, or confiscated in the general plunder of the banks, 
whose principals had been thrown into prison, on suspicion of being worth rob- 
bing. All was bankruptcy. 

ve duchess made a slight attempt, evidently a painful one, to explain to us, 
as strangers, the pur of their unusual meeting. It was simply, that “ the, 
emigrant noblesse, who had already experienced so much hospitality froin their 
English friends, thought that the time was come when they ought to be burdens 
on them no longer. “The letters from France are dreadful,” said she, “and 
it will be oar duty to show, that as we have enjoyed prosperity, we can submit, 
to suffermg. We must prepare to earn our bread by those accomplishment 
which we acquired im happier times, and, as we ouce supposed, for happier 
times.” 

A general sigh seemed to break from every heart, and Mariamne hung on the 
hand of the duchess, and grew pale. There was a silence for a while; at 
length she resumed—* We must not return to our own country, at least until) 
this horrid stryggle is at an end ; for we should only embarrass those who have 
sent us to the protection of this generous land, and for whose sake we live. 
Yet, we only do honour to them by avoiding to eat the bread of dependence, 
while we can labour for ourselves.”” ‘Those words, few as they were, were ut- 
tered with many a pause, and im the low tone of atrue mourner. She then 
called a beautiful girl towards ber. The girl rose, hesitated, and sank again. 
* Clotilde, my love, here are none but friends ; we must forget every thing but 

ience and our country.” As she spoke, the duchess took her contribution 

m her hand; it was a drawing of some size, and of singular clegance—an, 
Arcadian festival. It was sent round the room with universal admiration ; and 


Ss 


scenery—some, illustrations of Racine and the French theatre ; and, of course, 
many with embroidery, and the graceful works of the needle. Strangers are 
too apt to conceive that Paris is France and that the frivolity of life m the ca- 
pital was always its model in the provinces. I here saw evidence tu the con- 
trary, and was not a little surprised to see perfurmances so seldom to be found 
among the French arts, as admirable oil paintings, carvings in ivory, marble 


||busts, and bas-reliefs, casts of antique vases and groups, and even models of 


the chief temples and palaces of antiquity. The leisure of the chateau was 
often vividly, and even vigorously employed ; and while the youths of the great 
families were solely directed to military prospects, the females often acquired 
solid and grave accomplishments. In short, we had among us as many artifi- 
cers, not a few of them delicate and lovely, as could have furnished a Tower of 
Babel, if not built 1; but our fabric would have had one exception, it would 
have had no ‘‘confusion of tongues ;” for tongues there were none tv be heard 
among us—all was silence, but when cone work of striking beauty, and this 
was not unfrequently the case, was handed round with a murmur of applause. 

The harp and piano were then brought forward ; and this was the most trying 
part of all—not trom auy want of skill in the performers, for the majority were 

rfect on both instruments, but from the nature of the performances themselves. 

rance is not renowned for native music, but neither Italian genius, nor German 
science, has produced more exquisite little snatches of melody than are to be 
found in some of the nooks and corners of the provinces. Paris is, like other 
capitals, an epitome of the world; but Languedoc, the wild country of Au- 
ivergne, the Vosges mountains, the hidden and quiet vales of Normandy, and 
even the melancholy sands of the Breton, have airs of singular and characteris- 
tic sweetness. Gretry and Rousseau were but their copyists. Sorrow, solitude, 
and love, are every where, and their inspiration is worth all the orchestras in the 


globe. 


Those sunple airs were more congenial to the depressed spirits of the whole 


jassemblage than the most showy bravuras ; and, sung by those handsome crea- 


tures—for beauty adds a charm to every thing—retamed me spell-bound. But, 


\jon the performers, and their circle of hearers, the effect was indescribable. All 


the world knows, that there is nothing which revives memories like music. 
‘Those were the airs which they had heard and sung from their infancy; the 
airs of their early companionships, hopes, and perhaps loves ; sung im their gar- 
dens, their palaces, at their parents’ knees, by the cradles of their children, at 
their firesides, every where combining with the heart. Sung vow in their exile, 
they brought back to each heart some recollection of the happiest scenes and 
fondest ties of its existence. No power of poetry, nor even of the pencil, 
could have brought the past so deeply, so touchingly, with such living sensibili- 
ty, before them. There, at least, was no acting, no display, no feigned feeling 
—their country, their friends, the perils of husband and brother in the ficld, the 
anguish, almost the agony, cf womap’s affection—and what can equal that af- 
fection '—was in the gestures and countenances of all before me Some wept 
silently and abundantly ; some buried their faces on their kuces, aud by the 
heaving of their bosoms alone, showed how they felt ; some sat with their hoe 
eyes fixed on heaven, and their lips moving as in silent prayer; some almost 
knelt, with hands elasped and eyes beut down, m palpable ——- Strar- 
ger as | was to them and theirs, it was painfuleven tome. | felt inyself doubly 
an intrader, and was thinking how I might best glide away, when | saw Ma- 
riamne, in an attempt like my own, to move, suddenly fall at the feet of the 
duchess. She had fainted. [ carried her into the open air, where she soon 
recovered, “Do you wish to return, Mariamne!” said J]. She looked at me 
with amazement. “ Return! It would kill me. Let us go home.’ T placed 
her on her horse, and we moved quictly and sadly away. 

“ That was a strange scene.” said 1, after a long interval ef silence. 

“ Very,” was the laconic reply. 

“T am afraid it distressed you,” I observed. 

‘1 would not have seen it for any consideration, if | could have known what 
it was ;”’ she answered with a new gush uf tears. ‘“* Yet what must :ry feelings 
be to theirs! ‘They lose every thing.’ 

* But they bear the loss nobly. Still they have not lost all, when they can 
excite such sympathy m the mind of England. They have found at least an 
asylum ; but what was the object of this smgular meeting !” 

“Oh, who can tell what they are dreaming of im their distraction ?’’ she said 
with a deep sigh. ‘‘ It was probably to turn their talents to some account; to 
send their works to London, and live by them—poor things, how little they 
know of London '—or, perhaps, to try their chance as teachers, and break their 
hearts in the tral. Revolutions are terrible things! We lapsed into silence 

ain. 
ne pity most the more advanced in life,” I resumed. ‘They have been so 
long accustomed to all the splendours of Paris, that living here must be felt 
with incurable humiliation. ‘The young are more elastic, and bear misfortune 
by the mere spirit of youth; and the lovely find friends every where. Did you 
observe the noble air, the almost heroine look, of that incomparable girl who 
first showed her drawing *”’ Mariamne shot a quick glance at me 

“ You have quite forgotten her name, I suppose '*’ said she, with a scrutiniz- 
ing look. 

“Not wholly. 1 think the duchess called her Clotilde.” 

“T shall set you at ease, sir, upon that point,” said she smartly. ‘ But of 
one thing I can assure you, and it is, that she is engaged to be married to her 
second cousin, the Marquis de Montgecour. So, you see, it is scarcely worth 
your while to enquire any thing morg Bf her name, as she is about to change it 
so soon—but it is De 'Tourville, adescendant of the renowned admiral, who lost 
a renowned French fleet a hundred years ago, an event not unusual m French 
history. You observe, Mr Marston, I give you most willingly all the informa- 
my power.”’ 

I have never presumed to have a master key to female hearts ; but there was 
something half contemptuous, half piqued, in my fair companion's tone, and a 
rapid interchange of red and pale in her cheeks, which set we musing. She 
touched her horse with her fairy whip, and cantered a few paces before me. | 
followed, as became a faithful squire. She suddenly remed up, and said, in the 
voice of one determined that I should feel the fui! pomt of the sting—* Oh, I 
had forgot. I beg a thousand pardons. Yesterday the Marquis arrived iu Lon- 
don. His proposal reached Madame la Comtesse this moramg, the young lady's 
mother—your heroine, I think you called her. ‘The trowsseau will probably be 
sent down from London in a week, unless she shall go to town to choose it, 
which is the more likely event, as among French ladies the trousseau is gene- 
rally a more important matter than the gentleman; and then, | presume, you 
will be relieved ~ all anxiety upon the subject.” 

I was all astonishment. The language would have been an impertinence in 
any one else ; yet, in the pretty and piquant Mariamne, it was simply coquet- 
tish, At any other time or place I might have felt offended ; but I was now 


the ice thus once broken, a succession of proficients followed, bringi 
duce of their talents ; some, miniatures—some, sketches of F 


embarrassed, wordless, and plunged in problems. Why should I be concerned 
in this news? What was the opmuion of this butterfly to me! yet its sarcasm 
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stung me: what was Clotilde to me? yet I involuntary wished the Marquis de! 
Montreconr at the bottom of the Channel; or what knew I of French tastes, or 
cared about trousseaux? yet, at that moment, I peevishly determined to take no 
more rambles in the direction of the Emigrant cottages, and to return to town 
at once, and see what sort of absurdity a French marriage present looked at my 
first step in Bond Street. ‘ 


But this was destined to be a day of adventures. I had led her a circuit), 


through the Downs, inthe hope of reviving her by the fresh air before we 
reached the villa; and we were moving slowly along over the velvet turf, and 
enjoying that most animating of all the breaths of sky or earth—the sea-breeze ; 


when Mariamne's steed—one of the most highly manéged, and most beautiful 
of animals, began to show signs of restlessness, pricked up his ears, stopped) 


suddenly, and began to snuff the gale with an inflated nostril. As if the ani-) 
mal had communicated its Opinions to its fellow, both our horses set off at a 
smart trot, the trot became a canter, the canter a gallop. Mariamne was a ca- 
pital horsewoman, and the exercise put her in spirits again. After a quarter of 
an hour of this volunteer gallop, from the top of one of the Downs we saw the 
cause—the Sussex hunt, ranging the valley at our feet. Our horses were now 
irrestrainable, and both rushed down the hill together. The peril of such a de- 
seent instantly caught all eyes. A broad and high fence surrounded the foot of 
the hill, and, wildly as we flew down, I saw that the whole hunt had stopped in’ 
evident alarm. In another moment we had reached the fence. Mariamne’s| 
horse, making a desperate pring, flew over it. Mine failed, and threw me into 
the middle of the hedge. I was stunned, the sight left my eyes ; and, when I 
opened them again, a man of peculiarly striking countenance, and stately figure, 
was raising me from the ground, while an attendant was pouring brandy down 
my throat, My first thought was of my unfortunate companion. ‘ Where is 


the lady’ Is she safe? What has become of her?” were my first exclama-|’ 


tions. ‘*Are you much hurt,’’ enquired the stranger. ‘ No, no,” I eried ; 
“where is the lady?” “J hope by this time safe,” said he ; “ some gentlemen 
of the party have followed her: her horse has ran away with her; but they 
will doubtless overtake her in a few minutes.’ He ascended a small rising 
ground close to us, and stood gazing in the distance. ‘“ No, they are following 
her still. She keeps her seat. ‘They are now taking a short cut to intereept 
her. ‘They are close up.—No, that mad animal of a horse has thrown them all 
out again, he springs over every thing ; yet she still holds on. What a capital 
horsewoman !” While he uttered those broken exclamations I rolled on the 
ground in torture. At length, after a pause, I heard him say, in a shuddering 
voice, “ All’s over! that way leads direct to the cliff.” 

At the words, though dizzy with pain, and scarcely able to see, I seized the 
bridle of the room’s horse, who had alighted to assist me ; without a word 
sprang on his back, and dashing in the spur was gone like an arrow. ‘The whole 
group soon followed. 

From the first rising groaned, I saw the frightful chase continued. Mariamne’s 
hat had fallen off, and her hair and habit were flying in the wind. She was 
bending to the neck of her steed, whom the pursuit of the hunt, and the sight 
of their red coats, had evidently frightened. He was darting, rather than gal- 
loping along, by wild bounds, evidently growing feeble, but still distancing his 
pursuers. Half dead with pain and terror, I could scarcely hold the bridle, and 
was soon overtaken by the stranger. “Sir,” said he, “you are exhausted, and 
will never be able to overtake the unfortunate lady in that direction. 1 know 
the country—follow me.’’ Unable to answer, | followed; with my ears ringing 
with a thousand sounds, and my thoughts all confusion—I was awoke from this 
half stupor by a tremendous outcry. 

On the brow of the hill before me, were the dozen jaded riders, forced to draw 
rein by the steepness of the declivity, and all pointing with vehement gestures 
below. In the next instant, through the ravine at its foot, and within a Teadisa 
yards of the cliff, came Mariamne, still clinging to the horse, and flying like the 
wind. The look which she cast upon me, as she shot by, haunted me for years 
after, whevever an —— of terror rose in my dreams. Her eyes were starting 
from their sockets, her lips gasping wide, her visage ghastliness itself. Another 
moment, and all must be over; for at the end of the valley was the cliff, a 
hundred and fifty feet high. I rushed after her. The sight of the sea had 
struck her at once. She uttered a scream, and fell with her forehead on the 
horse’s reck. Even that movement probably checked him, for he reared, and 
before his feet touched the ground again I was close to him; with a frantic 
effort I caught his bridle, and swept his head round. Mariamne fell, voiceless, 
sightless, and breathless, into my arms. The spot where she was saved was 
within a single bound of the precipice. : 

The hunters now came round us, and all was congratulation. Our eseape 
was pronounced to be “ miraculous ;’’ I was complimented on all kinds of he- 
roism ; and the stranger, evidently the chief personage of the circle, after giving 
the glance of a connoisseur at poor Mariamne’s still pallid, yet expressive, coun. 
tenance, thanked me, “ for having allowed him to breathe at last, which he had 
not done, he believed, for some minutes, through terror.’’ Nothing could ex- 
ceed the graceful interest which he expressed in my companion’s safety. His 
grooms were sent to look for assistance in all quarters, and it was not until a car- 
riage had arrived from the next village, and he had seen Mariamne placed in it, 
that he could be persuaded to take his leave. Even in after life, when I saw 
him in the midst of the splendour of the world, himself its ruling star, and heard 
him so o'ten quoted as 


“The glass of fashion, and the mould of form,” 


I thought that he never deserved the title more than when I saw him perform 
the duties of simple good-nature to two unknown individuals on a wild heath on 
the Sussex shore. ‘That stranger was the Prince of Wales! 

This adventure, by all the laws of romance,should have made me fall in love 
with Mariamne, or Mariamne fall in love with me. But reatity has laws of a 
different kind, and the good fortune of being just in time to save a lady's life, 
whether on horseback or on foot, whether in Take or river, whatever it might be 
in any other ages, is not necessarily a pledge of eternal constancy in our times. 
That she was grateful, I fully believe, for her nature was innocent and kind ; 
but confession was out of the question, for neither during our rapid drive home, 
nor for some days after, was she capable of uttering one word. Alarm had re- 
duced her to a state of exhaustion next to death. Her slight frame had been 
so shaken that she was as helpless as a child ; and almost the only sign of con- 


sciousness which she gave, was her shrinking from the sight of the sea when-|| 


ever she was led towards the window, and her hiding her head in her shaw! at 
every sound of the surge. 

It may be true, that if the choice depended on her father I should have been 
the possessor of her fair band, and the heir to his half million: and equally 
true, that the event might have saved me a million of troubles. Even at this 
hour, I sometimes cannot help thinking how total a change must have been given 
to my anxious career—how many desperate struggles | should have escaped, if 
Thad thus found my path covered, like an.eastern potentate’s, with cloth of 
gold! From my first step, how many privations, nay pangs, would haye been 


‘utterly unknown to me in climbing up the steeps of life, if I had been lifted on 
‘the broad and easy pinions of opulence ; how little I should have suffered from 
‘that reptilism “ae lurks in every thicket of public life, and every where with 
‘a sting ; if Thad gone through existence, like another Rasselas in his valley of 
imperishable summer, guarded from all the inclemencies of fortune, and sur- 
‘rounded with all the enjoyments of man! 

And yet, who can tell that the very ease of such a destiny might not have 
wearied my heart, enervated my mind, and rendered me at once burdensome to 
myself and useless to the world? Is it not hunger that gives the true zest to 
ithe banquet, however exquisite, and labour that gives the trae charm to the 
couch, however embroidered’ Is not the noblest enjoyment of the noblest 
mind to be found in the consciousness that we have done something in our ge- 
ineration ; that we have contributed a stone to the pyramid of the national re- 
nown, that our lips have swelled the echocs of imperial glory? What can re- 
iconcile the man of powerful intellect to the consciousness that he has passed 
‘through life a cipher, and left nothing behind him but a tomb? 
| Thad now to undergo the temper of Mordecai. The sight of a post-chaise 
flying along the shore, with one of the royal grooms as outrider, had brought 
‘him and all the inmates of the villa to the door. From our furious haste it was 
evident to them ail that some extraordinary circumstance had cansed the long 
delay of their young mistress. From the entrance of the avenue I saw Morde- 


‘cai standing, straight and silent as one of the pillars of his gate, with his arms 


folded, and his eye lowering under his huge brow, like one prepared for calami- 
ty. But when the carriage drove up to the door, and I raised his helpless and 
jashy-coloured daughter in my arms, he gazed for an instant on her, and with a 
how! like that of a wild animal pierced by bullet or steel, fell on his face on the 
‘ground. He evidently thought that she was dead. 

Even when she opened her feeble eyelids, smiled, and took his hand, he could 
scarcely be persuaded that she was still alive. He raved, he tore his hair, he 
vowed deathless vengeance, and the vengeance of all his race, against the mur- 
iderer of his child, * his beloved, the child of his soul, the last scion of his 
iname, his angel Mariamne.” Rage and tears followed each other in all the 
‘tempest of oriental fury. No explanation of mine would be listened to for a 
moment, and I at length gave up the attempt. ‘The grooms had given the out- 
line of the story; and Mordecai charged me with all kinds of rashness and 
folly. At one time rushing forward to the couch where she lay, faintly attempt- 
ing to soothe him, he would fling bimself on his knees beside her, kiss her fore- 
head, and upbraid himself for all his fancied harshness to her in the course of 
his life. ‘Then suddenly starting on his feet, with the spring cf a tiger, he 
would bound towards me, his powerful features distended with rage, his deep 
eye flashing, and his bony hand clenched as if it grasped a dagger, cursing the 
/hour “ when I had first set my foot under his unhappy reof,” or cast my “ evil 
jeye upon the only child of the undone Mordecai.’ Ever in all the scene, the 
jthought struck me, of what would be the effect of a hundred thousand such 
‘men, sweeping with scymetar and lance over the fields of Palestine? ‘The ser- 
vants fled in terror, or lurked in different directions until the storm should be 
gone down. At length Mariamne, dreading an actual collision between us, 
rose with an effort, tottered across the room, and threw her arms round her fa- 
ther’s neck. ‘The old man was conquered at once ; his countenance grew calm ; 
he sat down upon the floor, and with his daughter hiding her face in his bosom, 
wept silently and long. When I saw him thus quieted, I left them together, 
and retired to my chamber, determined to leave the discovery of his error to his 
returning judgment ; and reinforced in my intention to depart for London even 
at the earliest dawn. 

I employed myself for a while in packing up my few equipments for the jour- 
ney ; but this was soon done, and the question was, how to get rid of the re- 
mainder of the evening. I was resolved to meet Mordecai no more; and the 
servant who announced that dinner was ready, was sent back with an answer, 
that a violent headach prevented my leaving my room. ‘The headach was true ; 
and I had a reluctance equally true to see the “ human face divine” for that 
evening at least. ‘There was one exception to that reluctance, for thoughts had 
begun to awake in me, from which I shrank with something little short of terror. 
There was one “ human face divine ” which I would have made a pilgrimage 
round the world to see—but it was not under the roof of Mordecai. It was m 
one of the little cottages on which I was then looking from my window, and yet 
which seemed placed by circumstances at an immeasurable distance from me. 
[t was the countenance of a stranger—one with whom I had never exchanged 
a word, who was probably ignorant of my existence, whom I might never see 
again, and yet whom I had felt to be my fate. Such are the fantasies, the ca- 
prices of that inost fantastic of things—the unfledged mind. But I have not 
taken up my pen to write either the triflings or the tendernesses of the heart. I 
leave to others the beau idéal of life. Mime has been the practical, and it has 
been stern and struggling. I have often been astonished at the softness in 
which other minds seem to have passed their day; the ripened pasture and 
clustering vineyards—the mental Arcadia—in which they describe themselves 
as having loitered from year to year. Can‘I have faith in this perpetual Claude 
Lorraine pencil—this undying verdure of the soil—this gold and purple suffu- 
sion of the sky—those pomps of the palace and the temple, with their pageants 
and nymphs, giving life to the landscape, while mine was a continual encounter 
with difficulty—a continual summons to self-control? My march was like that 
of the climber up the side of 48tna, every step through ruins, the vestiges of 
former, conflagration—the ground I trode, rocks that once had been flame—every 
advance a new trial of my feelings or my fortitude—every stage of the ascent 
leading me, like the traveller, into a higher region of sand or ashes, until, at the 
highest, I stood in a circle of eternal frost, and with all the rich and human 
landseape below fading away in distance, or covered with clouds, looked down 
only on a gulf of fire. 

As I sat at my window, gazing vaguely on the sea, then unrutiled by a breath , 
and realizing all the images of evening serenity, a flight of curlews shot scream- 
ing by, and awoke me from my reverie. I took my gun, and followed them 
along the shore. My sportsmanship was never of the most zealous order, and 
my success on this occasion did not add much to the mortality of the curlews. 
But the fresh air revived me, I felt my elasticity of foot and frame return, and 
t followed for some miles along the windings of the shore. At last I had reached 
the pool where they, probably more aware of the weather than I was, seemed 
intending to take up their quarters for the night. I took my ground, and was 
preparing to attack them with both barrels ; when a gust that swept with sud- 
den violence between the hills nearly blew me down, and scattered all my prey 
screaming and startled, on the wing far into the interior. I had now leisure to 
look to myself. ‘The sea was rolling in huge billows to the shore. The sun 
nad sunk as suddenly as if it had been drowned. ‘The hills were visible but for 
a moment, gleamed ghastly in the last light, and were then covered with mist. 
One of those storms common in Aatumn, and which brings all the violence of 
winter into the midst of the loveliest season of the year, had come on, and I 


was now to find shelter where I could in the wilderness, 
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_to the door, as if they rather regretted the loss of their companion, and were 
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I was vigorous and hardy, but my situation began to be sufficiently embarrass- | 


ing; for I was at least half-a-dozen miles from home ; andthe fog, which wra 
ped every thing, soon rendered the whole face of the country one cloud. To 
move a single step now was hazardous. 


the ocean only by its roar. The rain soon added to my perplexities, for it began’ country, too, seemed alive round us 


to descend less in showers than in sheets. I tried the shelter of the solitary 
thicket in these wilds, but was quickly driven from my position. I next tried 
the hollow of a sand-hill, but there again I was beaten by the enemy ; and be- 
fore I had screened myself from the gust a quarter of an hour, a jow rambling 
sound, and the fall of pieces of the hill above, awoke me to the chance of being 
buried alive. I now disclaimed all shelter, and painfully gained the open coun. 
try, with no other guide than my ear, which told me that | was leaving the sea 
further and further behind, but hearing the rush of many a rivulet turned into a 
river before me, and in no slight peril of finishing my history in the bed of some 
pool, or being swept on the surface of some overcharged ditch, to find my bed 
in the sea after all. 

All vexations seem trifling when they are once over ; but, for full two hours 
of this pelted pilgrimage, I felt sensations which might have cured me of soli- 
tary sporting for the rest of my existence. 

At the end of those hours, which appeared to me ten times the length, I heard 
the barking of a dog, the usual announcement of peasant life ; and rejoicing in 
it, as one of the most welcome of all possible sounds, I worked, felt, and waded, 
my way to the door of a building, at which, without ceremony, I asked for en- 


trance. My application was for some time unanswered ; but I heard a rustling 


within which made me repeat my request in various ways. After trying my 


eloquence in vain, I offered a guinea for abed. A window was now opened) 
above, and showed a pair of heads, which in their night-gear strongly reminded) 
me of the grandmother wolf in Little Red Riding-hood—myself, of course, be-, 


ing the innocent victim. I now doubled my offer, my whole purse amounting 
to no more ; and was let in. : 


My hosts were two, an old woman, hideous with age and ferocity of feature, 


but the other a young one, with a handsome but bold countenance, whose bronze 
had been borrowed as much from free living as fromthe sea breeze. ‘The house 
was furnished in the parti-coloured style, which showed me at once that it be- 
longed to something above the peasant. The women at first were rather re- 


luctant to enter into any conversatién ; but when, to make my reception wel-, 


come, I paid the two guineas down on the table, their hearts became thawed at 


once, and their tongues flowed. My wet clothes were exchanged for the fisher-, 


man’s wardrobe, and a tolerable supper was put on the table. Some luxuries 
which I might not have found under roofs of more pretension, were produced 
one after the other ; and I thus had Hamburg hung beef, Westphalia ham, and 
even St. Petersburg caviare ; preserved pme apple formed my dessert,and a ca- 
a glass of claret ‘for the gentleman,” of which the ladies, however, pro- 
essed themselves incapable of discove:ing the merit, was followed by an equally 
capital bottle of brandy, which they evidently understood much better. 


'!blazing fire, screene 


spoken, and if it had been, the roar would have preverted it from being heard ; 
ithe night was pitch dark, and the winding paths along which we rather slid than 
walked, would not have been easy to find during the day. But eustom is every 


I could judge even of my nearness to |thing ; my party strode along with the security of perfect knowledge. ‘The 


The cottages, it is trne, were all silent 
jand shut up as we hurried through ; but many a light we saw from the lowly 
\cottage, and many a whistle we heard over the wild heath. Cows’ horns were 
also in evident requisition for trumpets, and in the intervals of the gusts I could 
often hear the creaking of cart-wheels in the distance. It is to be remembered 
(that this was notoriously the smuggling county of England, that those were the 
famous times of smuggling, and that the money made by evading the king’s 
‘customs often amounted to a moderate fortune in the course of a single specula- 
|t10n. 

|| The whole country apparently had two existences, a day anda night one— 
\\a day and a night population—the clown and his tillage in the light, the smug- 
'gler and his trade im the dark ; yet the same peasant frequently exhibiting a 
|versatility for which John Bull seldom gets credit—The man of the plough- 
‘\tail and the spade, dradging and dali through one half of his being; the same 
|man, after an hour or two of sleep, springing from his bed at midnight, handling 
ithe sail and helm, baffling his Majesty's cruisers at sea, and making a mélee 
with the officers of the customs on shore—active, quick, and bold, a first-rate 
‘lseaman, brave as a lion, fleet as a hare, and generally having the best of it in 
the exercise of both qualities 

Our numbers had evidently grown as we advanced, and at length a whistle 
‘\brought us to adead stand. One of the party now touched my sleeve, and said, 
—* Sir, you mnst follow me.” The cliff was so near, that thoughts not much 
to the credit of my companions came into my head. I drew back. The man 
observed it, and said, * ‘The captain must see you, sir. If we wanted to do 
lyou any mischief, an ounce of lead might have settled the business an hour ago. 
|But if we are free-traders, we are not bloodhounds. You may trust me ; I ser- 
ved on board Rodney’s ship.” 

Of course this was an appeal to my new friend’s honour, which could not 
be refused without hurting his etiquette most grievously, and I followed. After 
two or three windings through an excavation m the cliff, we came in front of a 

- ee external eyes by a pile of ship timbers. Before the 
fire was a table with bottles, and at it a man busily writing. On raising his 
eyes the recognition was instant and mutual. | saw at once, in his strong feat- 
ures, my companion on the roof of the Royal Sussex stage, whose disappearance 
had been the subject of so much enquiry. He palpably knew a good deal more 
of me than I did of him, and, after a moment’s embarrassment, and the thrust- 
jing of papers and pistols into the drawer of a table, he asked me to sit down ; 
hurried to the mouth of the cavern, heard the story of my capture from the sail- 
jor, and returned, with his forehead rather smoothed. 

* Tam sorry, sir,’’ said he, * that the absurdity of my people has given you 
ia walk at this time of night ; but they are rough fellows, and their orders are to 


iIbe on the gut vive.’ 


In the midst of our festivity, the dog sprang to the door, and a sound hike that) 2 : 
: My answer was, * That I had been treated civilly ; and, as circumstances 


of a horn or conch shell, was heard through the roar of the gale. ‘The women. 
started from their seats in evident consternation, swept away the remnants of 
the supper, and conveyed me into an adjoining closet; where they begged of} 
me to keep close, not to speak a syllable, let what would happen, and, as I va-| 
lued my life and theirs, not to mention thereafter whatever I might sec or hear. | 
It was now plain that I was in the house of smugglers; and as those were noto- 
riously people not to be trifled with, | made my promises of non-intervention, 
with perfect sincerity. 

I was scarcely in my nook when the party armved. They were evidently six’ 


or seven—their conversation was the common bluster and boisterousness ot || 
their trade—and between their demands for supper, their coarse jokes, and their | 


curses at the lubberliness or lowering of their associates from the other side of) 
the Channel, (for, with all their accompliceship, they had the true John Bull 
contempt for the seamanship of Monsieur,) they kept the house in an uproar. 
They expected a cargo from Calais that mght, and the idea of losing so favour-, 
able an opportunity as the tempest offered, rendered them especially indignant. | 
Scouts were sent out from time to time to look for signals, but nothing appeared. 
At length the brandy was beginning to take effect on their brains, and their} 
rough jokes arose into quarrel. A charge of treachery produced the drawing) 
of cutlasses, and I heard them slashing at each other ; but the right Nantz which) 
had inflamed the quarrel rendered it harmless, unul one lost his balance, rolled) 
headlong against my door, and burst it in. ‘There stood I, visible to all, and the, 
sight produced a yell, in which the epithets of “ spy, exciseman, custom-house, 
shark,’’ and a whole vocabulary of others, all equally remote from panegyric, 
were showered upon me. 1 should probably have been cut down by some ot, 
the blades which flashed before me, but that I had taken the precaution of carry-, 
ing my gun to my closet, and was evidently determined to fight it out. ‘This’ 
produced a parley ; when I told my tale, and as it was corroborated by the wo-| 
men, who came forward trembling at the sight of their savage masters, and who) 
spoke with the sincerity of fear; it saved me further encounter, and | was 
merely enjoined to pledge myself, that J should not betray them. 

The compromise was scarcely brought to a conclusion when the discharge of 
a pistol was heard outside ; and as this was the signal, the whole party prepared 
to leave the house. I now expected to be left to such slumbers as | could find) 
in the midst of rocking roofs, and rattling doors and windows. But this was, 
not tobe.. After a short consultation at the door, one of them returned, and! 
desired me to throw on a fisherman’s dreadnought which was smoking beside, 
the fire ; and follow him. Against this, however, I vehemently protested. 

“* Why, lookye, sir,”’ said the fellow, smoothing his tone into something like! 
civility, ‘there is no use in that thing there against about fifty of us ; but you! 
must come along.” 

I asked him, could he suppose, that I was any thing like a spy, or that, if 1) 
gave my word, I should not keep it! 

“No,” said the fellow. ‘I believe you to be a gentleman ; but what a story! 
shall we have for the captain if we tell him that we left a stranger behind us— 
and, begging your pardon, sir, we know more about you than what the women 
here told us—and that after he heard all our plans for the night’s work, we left 
him to go off to the custom-house, with his story fer the surveyor.”” 

This seemed rational enough, but I still held my garrison. ‘he fellow’s face 
flushed, and, with something of an oath, he went to the door, gave a whistle, 
and returned next minute with a dozen powerful fellows, all armed. Contest 
was now useless, and I agreed to go with them until they met the “ captayn,” 
who was then to settle the question of my liberty. The women curtseyed me 


at least not much pleased by being cut off from further inroads on a purse which! 
had begun by paying so handsomely, not knowing that it was utterly stript ; and 
we marched to the point uf waiting for the bark from Calais. 


The storm had actually increased in violence, and the howling of the wind, 


‘had brought it about, I did not so much dislike the adventure after all.” 

Well spoken, young gentieman,” was his reply. ‘ Circumstances rule 
sue | thing in this world, and one thmg | shall tell you ; you might be in worse 
hands, even in this country, than in ours. Pray,” added he, with a peculiar look, 
* how did you leave my frend Mordecai '” 

I laughed, and he followed my example. ‘Tossing off a glass of wine, and 
fillmg out a bumper for me— 
| “ Well, then,’’ said he, “ sappose we drink the Jew’s health I gave you a 
jrather strange character of him, P think I called him the perfection of a rogue ; 
true enough ; but still | make @ difference between a man who volunteers ro- 
guery, and a man on whom it is thrust by the world. Circumstances, you see, are 
my reason for every thing. Make a hard bargain with Mordecai, and ten to one 


||but you are caught in bis trap. ‘Throw yourself on his mercy ; and, if the whim 


takes hun, I have known him as generous as any other.” 

i replied, that his generosity or his craft were now matters of very little im- 
portance to me, for I had determined to return to London by daybreak. He ex- 
jpressed surprise, and asked whether I was msensible to the charms of the fair 
jM ariamne, and recommended my trying to make an impression there, if I de- 
jsired to have as much stock as would purchase the next loan. Our further con- 
versation was interrupted by the sound ofa gun from the seaward, and we went 
jout together.——( To be continued.) 


RUSSIA—MILITARY ANECDOTES. 

In general, the Circassians in St. Petersburgh, half hostages, half exiles, mix 
very little with the Russians, but live exclusively in their own circle, exciting 
an amusing degree of awe in the peaceful population which surrounds them. 
The Russian, i all his pride of unitorm, whether he be officer, soldier, or police- 
man, has a salutary dread of interfering with this fierce race, so sensitive to in- 
sult, and so prompt to revenge it. In ihe street whenever you see a crowd 


‘jcarefully making way, you may be sure that it is either a General, a policeman, 


or a Cireassian. Sometimes they are subject to a temporary madness, 
which, whether it be produced by home-sickness, or by ennui, or that it be a 
hereditary insanty, is no less fearful in its results. When the fit seizes them, 
they snatch their arms and go forth slaying whoever comes in their way. 
Their companions immediately shoot them down as the only means of putting an 
end to their fury. 1t is worthy of remark that this hereditary tendency to pe- 
riodieal fits of phrenzy was common amongst the Northmen or Normans, who 
are distinctly made out to owe their origin to the Caucasian tribes ; and a thou- 
sand years back the Scandinavian Berserk, when he turned his destroying wrath 
on his relatives and companions, and bit in his iron-plated shield, was only sub- 
ject to the same dreadful aberrations as the modern Circassians. A few years 
since one of these Circassians was in the habit of driving every day to the same 
spot in one of the public vehicles called Droshkies, which replace m St. Peters- 
burg the cabs of our London streets. Unacquainted with the language and 
the usual prices, he always gave a silver piece, which bemg double the castom- 
ary fare was commonly received by the driver with gratitude. On one occasion, 
however, he stumbled on a foreigner who displayed his ignorance by giving him 
so much more than his due, boldly and msolently asserted that it was not enough. 
The Circassian, without observation, gave him another. The driver was still not 
satisfied. He gave him athird. The T'svostchik, who saw no reason why he 
should cease to demand whilst the other continued to pay, still asked for morc, 
on which, without uttering a word, he snatched his yatagan from his side end 
stabbed him to the heart. He then proceeded very quietly to call for anot! cr 
droshky. When interrogated and asked wry he had slain the driver, he replicd 
with bonhommic, ‘“ Because he was a bad man and a robber, and aecordire ‘o 
the law of Mahomet it is meritorious to destroy such.” He was merely sent 


back to the Caucasus. 
The officers of the Guards—both of Cavalry and of Infantry—belong, in ge- 


and thunder of the billowson the shore, were tremendous, Not a word was 
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neral, to the families of the landed aristocracy, and of the higher employés, both 
civil and military, but there are many exceptions. The former are usually col- 
lected into the Guards, because in the first place their fortune may add to its 
brilliancy ; and in the next, because in this manner those who are likely to be 
the most restless of their class, are immediately under the Imperial eye ; and 
here they are kept with all the severity which ‘a tyrannical schoolmaster exer- 
cises over his scholars. No opportunity seems to be neglected of humbling 
them, or of breaking their spirit—a spirit usually servile enough, but which is 
judged to be still too independent in the children of the wealthy aristocracy, 
brought up in the privacy of home, amidst a family perhaps brooding over its 
degradation, and not bred in a Cadet school to mechanical submission. It is 
therefore these men who are principally the objects of Imperial severity. ‘The 
German adventurers, and the offspring of the bureaucracy, get off more easily : 
for at the same time that they are more supple than the high-born Russian—be- 
ing divested of all pretensions to personal mfluence—they give less outrage to 
a jealous watchfulness which never slumbers. But if most strict fur those of 
more elevated rank, a painful surveillance nevertheless exists for all the officers 
of the Guards : they are always subject to the observation of an unceasing vi- 
gilance, which seems to pry into their most private concerns. For instance, 
every time an officer comes from his quarters into the town of St. Petersburg, 
he is obliged to inscribe his name at the gate; this book is forwarded every 


morning to the Grand Duke Michael, and if the name should strike his eye too}| 


often, the officer is sure to be reminded of it, though it has indicated no derelic- 
tion of duty. ‘To witness, indeed, what every Russian officer is obliged to sub- 
mit to from his ehiets, one would certainly imagine thst no exuberance of spirit 
could possibly be to be dreaded ; but it would appear that those who rule think 
differently, for they spare no humuliation which can keep those beneath them 
accustomed to the chain. Even the Grand Duke Michael, the chief of this 
chosen army,* may be heard venting the tempestuous violence of his temper in 
epithets so unmeasured, that no French er English officer would hold his com- 
mission under him for a day, reminding one strongly of those old naval captains 
of fifty years since, who have been so happily described by our novelists. His 
irritable temperament is roused, and his boisterous eloquence awakened, on the 
most insignificant occasions ; the bad riding of a Cadet, or the discovery that 
the horse of an officer has broken, during ten yards, from a trot ite a canter at 
areview. Nevertheless, he has his good points ; for though he has inherited 
from his father Paul the mania of descending into ridiculous minutia, as well 
as something of his overbearing character, there are yet many traits of the lion 
about him, which render him popular in the army : he is known to be brave—he 
is exceedingly generous—and rums himself to give pensions to old officers, 
whilst his palaces are filled with old veterans, only fit for an invalid hospital. 
He is also generally known to repair the myustice of the moment, by a subse- 
quent benefit, as soon as he has cooled down to a due sense of it ; sometimes, 
however, the worm Is found to turn upon the foot that tramples it, in Russia, as 
well as everywhere else. The Grand Duke was, one day, abusing with the ut- 
most violence, an officer whom he had sent for to reprimand for some insignifi- 
cant offence. The delinquent kept retreating, and the Grand Duke following 
him, step by step, until he drove him against the wall, venting im the storm of 


jon imto which he had lashed himself, his saliva through his teeth, with his! 


expletives, till at last the officer, losing all patience, tore the insignia of his rank 
from his shoulders, and threw them on the ground exclaiming, “ Since your Im- 
perial Highness has spat in my face, and upon my epaulettes, I will no longer 
wear them.’’ This rash offender was only banished to the Caucasus for this ; 
but some time after he was recalled, at the Grand Duke's own intercession, and 


taken into favour by him. With the Grand Duke Michael's officers, the respect) | 


they entertain for his rank, and the esteem they have for certam of his good 
qualities, palliate his brutality ; but there are many of his Generals from whom 
they have to submit to equal imsults, from whom they are naturally much more 
bitterly felt. 

The rigorous abolition of duelling has become as great a curse in society and 
in the army, as its toleration in some other countries. The exceeding severity 
of the Imperial regulations on this point has tended as rapidly to smother the 
last germs of independent spirit, as their framers could have wished, and has 
left no distinction in society between honour and infamy, but the epaulette of 
the wearer. It is not that here and there instances to the contrary have not oc 
curred, as there always will, in the multitude, be some who will brave even the 
most rigorous prohibitions ; but generally, no Russian will accept a challenge ; 
and men find themselves therefore obliged to put up with the grossest insults, 
without any means of redress, and since they do not lose caste by this unmeri- 
ted dishonour, that which they may have merited does not exclude them from 
the very circle which has witnessed it. It was not yet, however, enough to sa- 
tisfy the Emperor Nicholas, that he should have goné Yurther than any of his 
predecessors in rendering his officers machines, but he appears also determined 
to make them isolated machines. He has endeavoured to effect his purpose by 
waging a private war against all ‘esprit de corps’’ amongst his officers, and 
has resorted to underhand measures, which have flad the eflect of banishing all 
that cordiality and good fellowship which formerly distinguished the intercourse 
of all those in one regiment, between whose rank there was not too great a 
disparity. 

At the present time so great a change has taken place, that not only the Cap- 
tain dares not show any familiarity to the Captain-Lieutenant—the Captain- 
Lieutenant towards the nen ae the Lieutenant towards the Ensign , but 
evep amongst those whose grade is precisely the same, all bond of union is 
broken up, and every one is made more or less a spy upon his neighbour's con- 
duct, or feels or imagines that he is spied upon, and consequently mistrusts the 
man with whom he would have fraternised, even if he does not in'rigue against 
him, as this system encourages him to do. It is true that it has perhaps its ad- 
vantages, in as far as causing the details of the service to be more strictly at- 
tended to; but it is scarcely doubtful that this will be more than counterbalanc- 
ed by still further lowering the character of the officer, which so many cireum- 
stances have contributed to debase. With the great mass of officers, all indivi- 
duality of character has been destroyed, for theleat successors of Peter, whilst 
endeavouring to carry out the project of converting the Muscovites into a peo- 
ple of Spartans, such as Lyeurgus left them, in rendering military every institu- 
tion of the State, have quelled the last gleam of martial spirit and personal va- 
lour in the breasts of their subjects, and so far from founding an Imperial Lace- 
damon, are every day more nafrowly approaching to a despotism of Chinese 
centralization, in which all individuality 1s effaced and lost. We say the last 
of Peter's successors, because whatever his own views may have been, the ri- 

us measures, to which he resorted, were calculated not to smother all inde- 
pendence of character, but to enforce obedience in his nobles, which it was in- 
dispensable that he should obtain for the furtherance of his vast plans of civili- 
zation, for he found the Russia servile but not obcdicnt ; but there is nothing 
to induce the belicf that he would wantonly have continued to break and hum- 
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liate the spirit which, once under control, would have proved so valuable a sti- 
mulant in his warlike masses. 

His immediate successors, moved apparently by these considerations, slack- 
ened the rein which he had tightened for a particular purpose, as soon.as_ they 
discerned that purpose to be attained ; and though none of them attempted ever 
ito allow to any of their subjects the faintest iélos of politica] rights, until 
the accession of Peter III. and Catherine IL., they still extended to them more 
or less of civil liberty. Inthe whole period during which Catherine reigned, 
(for those who did not thrust themselves into Court or State intrigues,) more 
personal freedom and even more licence of speech were attained than in any 
other European country excepting France, whose revolution dawned as the life 
of this remarkable woman drew towards its close. Under Paul, the moody 
madman—under Alexander, the liberal in foreign countries, the tool of tyrants 
in his own—and under Nicholas, the inflexible and persevering despot, not only 
have the class of nobles, who, when once deprived of all political right by the 
deed of Peter I., were parked up within the insurmountable pale of absolute 
and irresponsible power, been denied the free range of the ring whose fence has 
ever since so fatally inclosed them, but within which the indulgence of former 
sovereigns still sutiered them to range unmolested ; but they have been made 
‘to submit to the harness, the bit, and the rein, and Nicholas seems determined 
to fetter them in limb, m spirit, and in thought. : 

At all periods of Russian history, perhaps the greatest gallantry was to be 
found im the ranks of the Russian nobles; for though servitude deteriorates 
jequally the character of the tyrant and the slave, the vices to which it gives 
irise in the oppressor and the oppressed, are of a very different nature. The 
‘courage which servitude tends to stifle in the enslaved, usually characterises his 
jenslaver, tarnished and mingled as it may be with brutality. Now, ee the 
{Russian noble, himself both slave and master, and therefore partaking of some 
lof the bad qualities attendant on both these unnatural situations, if never indeed 
jpossessing the lordly and ferocious valour of the Polish noble who ruled and 
knew of no superior, yet only partially enslaved, and only made to feel ocea- 
oes that he was subservient to a will mightier than his own, it may readily 
ibe conceived that in his breast this feeling would not be so much depressed and 
deadened as in that of the race of hereditary bondsmen, whose servitude and 
degradation had never known the intermission of an hoar. Jt was from this 
‘source, that up to the reign of Paul, a class of officers creditably brave, was 
i\drawn to second the efforts of soldiers whose blind and fanatic confidence stood 
them in heu of courage, and rendered the Russian arms the terror of all who 
opposed them. But as these officers died off or retired, those by whom they 
lwere succeeded showed too well that the personal oppression to which they 
|were subjected, was fast reducing the lord, by the same process, to the pusilla- 
nimity of his serf; and it is since this date that we hear of the excellence of the 
Russian armies declining, and of the Russian officer in the front of battle igno- 
winiously betraying his terrors to the men. 

In the present state of society, education, avd feeling in Russia, everything 
must tend to break and subdue the spirit of the young Retclin destined for the 
career of arms, and to render him efleminate and cowardiy. But nothing more 
iso than his being trained up im a Cadet corps as is now almost universally the 


case, the government having established these military schools all over the em- 
Ipire ; accordingly the few exceptions to this rule are found amongst the 
wealthier aristocracy, who educate their children at home until such time as 
they go directly into the army as yunkers, keeping them thus for a few years of 
their childhood in some measure abstracted from the evils of corruption, which 
jin public hfe must everywhere surround them , it is to such individuals that the 
llesson of submission, which, according to Imperial notions, must have been cul- 
pably neglected im all private education, is always — most bitterly. On 
the other hand, the young officer brought up in the Cadet school, who, in the 
course of his military studies has gone through all the grades of mimic rank, 
who has learned to handle a tiny musket from his infancy, and been disciplined 
‘and tutored like a soldier in the ranks of bis companions to all the military evo- 
lutions, who has been forced to wear a coarse shirt, to live on coerse food, and 
to sleep on a hard bed, tarns out more of a Sybarite than a Spartan. From his 
iufancy he has seen every sally of vivacity checked, every display of hardihood 
and spirit repressed and punished as ruftianism, and he has all his life been wit- 
ness to one continued scene of subservience to authority, and to see every no- 
ble and generous feeling subdued to it. Even his amusements have never been 
of that rough but active description, which brace the mind, and give a tone of 
vigour to the youthful character, as well as health and muscular power to the 
body. On his entrance into the army, he tinds life what his school was. If he 
depends on his profession for his fortune, he is usually imbued with the idea 
that a strict attendance to forms, a cringing servility to his superiors, a starched 
demeanour, and a tone of brutality with the men, are all that are required, with 
the help of a little intrigue, to fit him for his profession and procure him pro- 
motion in it, and as far as regards his advancement his judgment is perfectly 
correct. If, on the other hand, he be one of those unfortunates whose service 
is expected as a tribute, he can be expected to take no interest in a profession, 
his forced adoption of which he considers as a painful state of probation. Al- 
most always utterly unacquainted with the use of arms, and unaccustomed to 
field, or any other active sports, the Russian officer is often really no more man- 
ly than an English school-girl ; this effeminacy may be judged from the faci, 
that though m the Guards every officer has several horses, they never 
ride excepting when on duty or in the riding school, and, although Petersburg 
has generally a garrison of 70,000 men, a mounted officer, unless going to or 
coming from a parade, is a sight not witnessed ten times in the year. 

Is it surprising, therefore, that the courage of which from their infancy every 
appearance has been carefully repressed, should fail to flow suddenly into the 
bosom of these men, at the very moment when they are for the first time allowed 
to evince it,—when in face of the enemy? Generally all ranks are ignorant of 
their profession, but in addition to this there is one very singular feature which 
charact®rises the condition of the corps of officers of the Guards, which no other 
army in Europe exhibits: so far from expressing, even by the mouth of its 
youngest members, that thoughtless anxiety for war and action which pervades 
the junior ranks of all other services, you hear with surprise, in their conversa- 
tion, a philosophic strain of hag directed against all pretensions to hardi- 
hood, and ridiculing unmercifully the idea of men exposing themselves to more 
personal danger than can possibly be avoided in actual warfare, a sentiment im- 
ply the hidden thought, to which no one dares give utterance, ‘ That it is folly 
to expose oneself forthe advantage of one’s worst enemy.” Thus, though an 
incessant war is carrying on against the tribes of the Caucasus, from this innu- 
merable army it is a thing of very rare occurrence to hear of an officer volun- 
teering to go to the scene of action, and the few who do, unless their desperate 
circumstances drive them to this step, are only laughed at for their folly. 

With regard to the officers of the Guards, it is difficult to give an idea of the 
painful surveillance and the ridiculous restraint to which they are subjected, or 
to imagine the vexatious manner in which the Emperor and the Grand Duke 
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Michael find time to interfere with the most absurd trifles in their conduct, 
which one would have thought that the former, at least, would scarcely have 
had leisure to notice. For instance: some officers of the Guards, whilst the 
Emperor was absen', got up some hurdle-races, but immediately on his return 


he expressed his disgust that men wearing the Imperial epaulettes shovid make} | 


jockeys of themselves. ‘This opinion puts an end to the thing forever. 


An officer, wealthy, and in the full exuberance of youthful life and spirits, al-|) 


though never allowing his pleasures to interfere with his duty, is thought to 
spend his money too joyously ; he is banished for a twelvemonth to some gov- 
ernment town. Another officer of good family, and in whom, therefore, little 
things are not easily forgiven, has the misfortune to meet the Emperor several! 
times successively in the street ; he falls into disfavour. ** How is it,” said the 
Emperor Nicholas to Prince Menchikof, “that wherever I go, on the English 


quay, in the Newsky prospect, or in the Summer gardens, I meet with your) 


seape-grace nephew idling his time!” * Uncle,’’ replied the was to this 
august observation, which was carefully repeated to him by the Prince, “ how 
is it, tell me, that wherever I go, to the English quay, to the Newsky prospect, 
or to the Summer gardens, | everywhere meet with the Emperor idling his 
time?’ We must add that this bold youth has been twice banished to the Cau- 
casus, and that unless he very much mends his manners he is likely to end his 
days in Siberia. 

A certain Jakovietf, one of the wealthiest men in Rossia, and proprietor of 
the most productive iron-works, presuming on his wealth, as people are apt to 
do, was supposed to have shown a tone too independent to be tolerated, in hav- 


ing evaded such honours and offices as 1t was supposed his fortune would invest) 


with éclat’) A man who indulges in any illusions of any sort of independence 
in Russia is, however, soon made sensible of the chain to his leg. He was re- 
fused permission to travel. He had three or four hundred thousand pounds in 
the national bank ; but when he attempted to draw out a large sum at once, it 
was intimated that he could not be allowed to do so, unless he could show very! 
satisfactorily what he intended to do with it. As a peace-offering he placed! 
one of his sons in the Chevalier Guards, where, after some years’ service, he! 
was appointed to superintend the purchase of regimental horses. It is custo-| 
mary m all the regiments of the Guards to intrust this commission to young! 
men of fortune, as an economical means of getting expensive horses at a cheap! 
rate. ‘They have a year's leave of absence granted them, and at the expira-| 
tion of this time are customarily promoted; but they are expected to bring 
back no animals which are not worth about double the regimental pnce,—so 
that an undertaking of this nature usually costs them one to several thousand) 
pounds. Jakovleff acquitted himself much to the satisfaction of the Colonel ; 
but, nevertheless, he was not promoted. As soon as it was possible to do so0,—| 
naturally not much enamoured with the service after this,—he left it ; but he} 
also was, and has been ever since, refused permission to travel. 

Obliged thus to remain at home, he consoled himself by going the full length 
of Anglo and France-mania, and whilst in this state of mmd was one day dis- 
porting in the Newsky Prospect, m all the glorious foppery of the most outre 
Parisian costume. On his head was a little peaked hat, resembling a flower- 
pot reversed, a handkerchief, with a gigantic bow, was tied around his neck, a 
cloak, so sbort that it seemed a cape, was thrown over his shoulders, on his chin 
he wore a beard “a la Henri Quatre.’ He had an enormous oaken cudgel in 


his hand. a glass stuck in the corner of his eye, and a bull-dog following at his) 
heels. As he was sauntering complacently along the broad pavement of this}; 
St. James’s-street of St. Petersburg the Emperor's carriage drove past, and)| 


abruptly stopping short, the Emperor himself leaned out, and beckoning the 
beau to approach him,— 

“« Pray,” said Nicholas, eyeing him with humorous curiosity, ** who, in God's 
name are you, and where do you come from!” 

** May it please your Majesty, I have the honour to be your Majesty's faithful 
subject, Save Sareitch Jakovlett.”’ 

‘Indeed !” replied the Emperor with mock gravity ; “* we are enchanted to 
have the opportunity of making your acquaintance, Save Saveitch. Oblige us 
by just stepping up and taking a seat beside us.” 

Jakovlett slyly let drop his cudgel, and with some misgivings took his seat 

“ But stop,” said the Emperor,—who had not noticed this proceeding at 
first, —when they had driven on a little way, ** where is your stick, Save Save- 
itch ?” 

“ Oh, never mind the stick, your Majesty.” 


“Oh, we must have your stick, Save Saveitch. Turn back,’’ he said to the}; 


coachman. The stick was picked up, and the Emperor gave orders to drive on 
straight to the palace. He alighted, and beckoned to the dandy to follow him. 
“ Oh, no, Save Saveitch. don’t take off your cloak,—we must have you just as 
you are, hat, and stick, and cloak, and all.” 

The Emperor led the way straight to the apartment of the Empress. 

“ Pray, my dear,” he inquired of her, “ do you know who this is?” 

“No,” replied the Empress, bursting into a fit of laughter at the sight of the 
extraordinary figure before her. 

“ Then allow me to inform you, this 1s our faithful subject, Save Saveitch Ja- 
kovleff. What do you think of him ; is not he a pretty fellow'” 

The unfortunate beau, whose feelings may be conceived, after furnishing food 
for some moment’s merriment, was dismissed, half dead with terror and confu- 
sion ; but before he departed, he was admonished that the Emperor did not al- 
ways punish the foolery of his subjects soleniently. Lenient, however, the pu- 
nishment inflicted on this harmless ridicule proved not to have been, for the man 
went home, took his bed, and fell very dangerously il, from the cousequence of 
the fright and mortification he had endured. We will make no comment on 
this transaction, for after the first smile at reproved foppery, it will furnish the 
reader with sufficiently grave reflections. In another case, in the privacy of a 
very small circle, a young officer repeats some humorous lines he had composed, 
in which he facetiously called upon the Emperor to favour him with an ukase, 
for some particular purpose, since ukases were promulgated on every subject, 
the lines terminating with— 

Tout se fait par ukase, ici 
C'est par ukase que l'on voyage, 
C'est par ukase rit. 


The next morning, before he was up, he was sent for to Count Benkendorff’s) 
office. ‘My young friend,” said the Count, “ you have got a very pretty ta- 
lent for writing verses, we hear. We must send you to cultivate the muses in 
solitude for a few years. You recited some very charming poetry last night, in 
which you contemplated the possibility of a journey. 1 announce it to you. 
(Vous avez prévu un voyage. Eh bien! je vous l’annonce.”) The Feld Jae- 
get and his post waggon were waiting at the door to convey him into exile. 

hese are few out of five hundred similar instances which immediately occur 
to us; but every day furnishes abundant proofs that it is systematically that the 
Emperor Nicholas is endeavouring to reduce the very shadow of any indepen- 


wvarions causes, fallen wofully low, there is little chance of its being taised up 
now. 


VISIT TO THE LONDON TIMES PRINTING-OFFICE. 


| Tue Times is a power in Europe—deservedly or not, let me not stop at pre- 
jsent to inquire. Curious to sce the seat of so extraordinary a government, I 
lately took an opportunity, while on a visit to London, of putting myself into the 
jhands of a friend who was able, by private connection, to procure for me that 
gratification. In his company, and with one or two other friends in attendance, 
1 made this pilgrimage at three o'clock on the afternoon of Monday—a point in the 
daily circle of time when the office is comparatively in a state of rest, and at 
which, accordingly, on three day of the week, parties with proper recommenda- 
{tions are admitted 

| Diving and doubling along a set of narrow alleys in the district between Lud- 
jgate hill and the river, we in time found ourselves in a small court, dignified 
‘with the naroe of Printing-house Square, two sides of which are ocewpied, we 
were told, by the offices of the Times newspaper. ‘The first ernotion—tike that 
of most foreigners on seeing St. James's palace—is wonder that so great a pow- 
er which can thus afford to be independent of mere externals. And this is a 
principle much exemplified in London, particularly in mercantile life. Look at 
the rich old wholesale firms which burrow in dim back-rooms in the city; and 
jthen regard the retail mercers, hardly able to make the two ends meet, w 
jluxuriate in shops of more than oriental magnificence at the west end. 

The appartments employed in the business of printing are chiefly contained 
in one building of two storeys, forming one side of the square, They are four 
jin all—two upon each floor—access being aflorded by a lobby and stairease in 
the middle. The other accommodations consist of a few comparatively small 
rooms laterally connected with these. First entering by a door apart from the lobby 
just mentioned, we find ourselves in an ordinary accompting-room, furnished with 
‘a counter and desks. and attended by a suite of clerks, whose main duty it is, I 
jbelieve, to take in and receive payment for advertisements. A few persons, in ap- 
parently humble circumstances, were here engaged in looking over files of the 
paper, probably in quest of past announcements containing “ something to their ad- 
vantage,” or examming whether their own advertisements were inserted. Butthe 
time for the throng and bustle of this part ofthe estabhshment had not, I believe, 
arrived. A head-clerk here took our party politely in charge, and conducted 
\us first to a narrow appartment below the level of the ground, where the paper 
goes through the process prelinimary to printing, of being damped, which is 
effected by dipping every third quire or so in a trough of the pure element, and 
\then subjyectung the whole to a press, so as to diffuse the humefaction equally 
throughout. Here we saw a couple of colossal piles of paper, which had un- 


_dergone the damping process being the quantity required for the impression of 


uext morning. How strange to reflect on the dispersion which the two days 
jwould give to this mass, and the infinite variety of mtellectual operations to 
which i would give rise! We were next led mto the machine-rooms where the 
\printing takes place ; but | postponed a description of i till after some of the 
jother apartments had been decribed, in order that those unacquainted with print- 
ing may better understand the series of processes involved in the production 
newspaper 
I proceed, then up stairs to the composing-rooms, which are two in number, 
one being devoted to the setting up of advertisements alone, and the other to 
the miscellaneous matter of the paper. Considering the size of these room, and 
ithe limited number of windows, it is surprising how many men are employed in 
them. The room for miscellaneous matter accommodates twenty-two, and the 
jad vertisement-room no fewer than forty ; the total nomber of compositors being 
thus sixty-two. This concentration of men is only effected by putting three to 
each line of cases, or six at a window; a number so great, that, unless an ef- 
feetual system of ventilation be adopted, the place must be extremely unheal- 
thy. Such cramming, it may be remarked, is scarcely known out of London, 
,where the high value of ground-room renders the temptation to it very great. 
It must in this office be felt the more, as far as day-work is concerned, as the 
ity pe employed for advertisements is the small sort called nonpareil. ‘The ad- 
\Vertisements daily published im the Times have, since rhe reduction of the duty 
jn 1833, experienced a vast increase, insomuch that for the last five years the 
‘paper has appeared on a sheet double the former dimensions—consisting of four 
instead of two leaves, and even in this expanded form, suppliments containing 
two leaves more are occasionally found necessary, the whole presenting such a 
vast and dense mass of reading, that one might almost suppose the object of 
advertising in such a medium would be lost. Generally, there are from eight 
hundred toa thousand advertisements in the Tumes. On the day of our visit, 
a suppliment had been published ; and yet we were shown four or five columns 
of advertisements which, after all, had been left over. Owing to this constant 
pressure upon the capacity of the paper for advertisements, the superintendant 
of this department has to exercise a discretionary power in inserting or withhold- 
ing these announcements. When the object seems instant, as the recovery of 
things lost, the immediate sailing of a vessel, &c., the advertisement has a 
good chance of getting in immediately ; but matters which seem as if they 
would keep, are kept accordingly for three or four days. A gentlemen tells me 
jhe has bad to wait three weeks before an advertisement of his for lodgings ob- 
tained msertion, though this I should suppose an extreme case. Owing to the 
great value of space im this paper, uo advertisements are even given in large 
or spaced type. ‘The charges are thus fixed upon a simple principle, five shil- 
lings being demanded from the ordinary public for the smallest, or those under 
four Imes, and sixpence for every line above that number till twenty is reached, 
after which the rate of advance is smaller. This is the rule in theory, but its 
ractice is only followed out in what may be called ordinary advertisements. 
or letters from individuals who are so anxious to appear in print, that they do 
not mind paying for the insertion of their lucubrations with the word “ advertise- 
ment’’ attached, the announcements of public companies electioneering notifi- 
cations, there is no rule : out of the band of such parties the ‘Times indem- 
nifies itself for its deductions from servants and the poorer class of advertisers, 
the charge to whom are on aconsiderably lower scale. Here it must be borne 
in mind, that Is. 6d. is paid as duty for each advertisement ; so that, from the 
great host of announcements headed ** Wanted,” three-and-sixpence being 
chaged, the Times realises only two shillings. Advertisement are acknow- 
iedged to be the chief source of profit in the business of this, as of most other 
papers. 
e€ next proceeded to the Locking-up-rvom, which is situated on the lower 
floor, and in which the most prominent objects are a set of stone tables employed 
in arranging the pages of type after they been composed. For unskilled rea- 
ders, it must be necessary to state, that when advertisements and articles of in- 
telligence have been set up in type the matter which they form is carried it 
long columns on certain trays (technically called galleys) to the room now under 
our notice, where, after a first correction, it is amassed in pages, and these 


dence of spirit amongst his officers ; if their moral characterhas therefore, from 


pages, when finally deemed correct in all respect are wedged up tightly in iron 
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frames, called chases, so as to be ready to go under the press. In such and| 
office as that of the Times, where there is much work to do quickly, the lock- 
ing-up-room is one of consequence. Fifteen men are employed in it. 
Appropriately, the Press-room is adjacent to this one, on the same floor, so’ 
that the forms (as the pages of type are called) have to travel little ways in or-| 
der to do their duty. In this press-room there are three printing machines, of 
a particularly complicated kind, invented expressly forthe printing of such large) 
newspaper sheets as the Times. One alone is necessary for the ordinary work. 
of the paper: another is required in the case of a supplement ;_ the third is only 
there least any accident should befall the other machines in the course of work- 
ug: The room in which we now stood will ever be a memorable placed in the 
history of the noblest of arts—typography. For here, in 1814, was set up the 
first printing-machine ceployel in England. ‘The common printing-press is 
limited in its powers, both as to the size of form which it can impress, and the 
rate of speed at which it can work. Of one moderate-sized page, only eight hun- 
dred could be produced in an hour, two men and a boy being employed. Thus, 
it required four presses and twelve persons to produce eight undred full sheets, 
of a moderate-sized paper of two leaves, in an hour. here a small impres- 
sion was required, this system did very well ; but when is amounted to several 
thousands, a great difficulty was experienced. Supposiug one set of forms 
to be used, it is evident that, before the impression could be completed, the 
news would be stale, and, in fact, eenaiek The only means of obviating 
this difficulty was to go to the great expense of having two or mere sets of forms, 
set up, to be printed at different presses. The first machine erected in the) 
Times office was of the double-cylinder kind, now so common throughout! 
newspaper offices all over the country ; but, if we are not mistaken, it was dri-| 
ven by men's hands. It could print the whole four-paged sheet at ouce, at the 
rate of eight hundred in an hour, thus quadrupling the rate of speed of the. 
common printing-press. By and by, the advertisements and other matter of the) 
paper increased so much in amount, that the sheet of four pages became insuffi-| 
cient, and it was found necessary every now and then to issue a supplementary. 
sheet, for which, in the then state of law, a duty of twopence on every copy. 
was paid, although nothing was or could be charged for it to the public. To save) 
themselves from this large expense, the proprietors endeavoured to devise means 
for printing a double sheet at once, and this was accomplished by the invention. 
of that forin of the printing-machine which now exists in the Times, and a few 
other offices. The first double sheet thus printed appeared on the 19th of January. 
1829, ‘ four feet in length, three in breadth, contaiming forty-eight columns of | 
matter, of which rather more than thirty were filled with advertisements.” 
It was calculated that, in comparison to one of the earliest newspapers produ- 
ced in this courtry, the matter of this sheet was as a hundred to one! It is 
difficult to give evev the faintest idea of such a piece of mechanism as the, 
‘Times printing-machine, without the aid of the draughtsman. Suffice it to 
say that it is a metal frame about fourteen feet in length by ten in height, con- | 
taming four forms of type of two pages each, and four printing cylinders, to- 
gether with inking a 


atus foreach: and that four boys stand at different 
places feeding it with paper, while other four boys are seated under them, to 
receive the sheets as they are issued forth printed ; the whole being driven by. 
a steam-power established in an adjacent chamber. Each sheet, it will be ob- 
served, is put into the machine twice before it is completely printed: yet so un- 
intermitting is the business of impression—so constantly is one or other of the! 
forms under pressure—that four thousand sheets can be completly printed in an’ 
hour, or even, upon an exigency, four thousand five hundred. Thus the whole’ 
impression of eighteen thousand—for such is now the ordmary circulation of) 
this paper—can be thrown off between six in the morning and eleven m the 
forenoon. ‘To execute so much work would take a primting-press nine days, 
working ten hours a-day ; or, to do it im the same time by that ordinary mode of) 
printing, twenty presses and five sets of forms would be required. Lhe bene-| 
fits of steam-printing are here, then, abundantly conspicuous ; for to produce} 
five sets of the types, five times the number of compositors, and also five times! 
the number of officials m the locking-vp-room, besides additional readers, or' 
correctors of the press, would be called for, namely, about four hundred in all,| 
while forty men and twenty boys would be required at the presses, instead of 
the eight boys and a superintendent who are now alone necessary. With such 
an establishment to keep up, it could not of course be expected that this enor- 
mous sheet would be given to the public without either an increase of its price 
or @ higher rate of charge for advertisements ; so that the public clearly bene- 
fits by the printing mechanism, as well as the proprietors. It may further be 
observed, that to any particular benefit derived from steam-prmting, the propri- 
etors of the ‘Times have a powerful claim, if it be true, which has been stated, 
that they spent six thousand pounds in bringing steam-printing to perfection. 
‘Their exertions and expenses for this object must be allowed to form a great 
debt against the public, when we consider the immense advantages which it has 
derived, and is daily deriving, from that mode of printing. 

At the earnest solicitation of some of our party, we were conducted to the 
part of the establishment where the intellectual operations go on—and here we 
experienced the same irrational though natural disappointment which the-whole 
establishment is at first calculated to convey. Adjoining to that room on the 
upper floor where the news matter is set up, is a plam chamber, furnished with 
a couple of long deal tables, with a range of small black desks along them ; 
while the walls sustain some shelves loaded with files of the paper, parliamen- 
tary reports, and other volumes of a bulky description. This is the Reporters’ 
Room. Adjoining, and accessible by passing through it, is another room, of 
the character of a pla library room or study, with one square table-desk in the 
centre, the surrounding shelves being filled with Annual Registers and other 
works chiefly of a historical kind. ‘This is the Editor's Room—the Olympus of 
that capricious thunderer more powerful than 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the Arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes” throne. 


There are no other accommodations here for intellectual labourers ; but the 
fact we understand to be, that much of the original matter of the ‘Times is pro- 
duced elsewhere, e important department, the City Article, is prepared in 
a separate office (in Birchin Lane) by a distinct corps of writers, three in num- 
ber, with occasional assistants—at the head of whom stands one described 
few years ago as having a more thorough knowledge of the commercial and 
monetary affairs of England than any other known man living. Another im- 
portant department consists in the correspondence of literary agents or reporters, 
bing reside various seats of important throughout the 
urpose of communicating early intelligence of what 1s ing under their 
At Paris an for the each 
i possessing a similar one, which, besides supplying articles o: 


to confirm the French boast, that “all roads lead to Paris.’’ Every extraordi- 
nary express from Paris costs £35. The ordinary daily express arriving about 
twelve or one every night, costs about six guineas, or £7 only ; in which, as 
all the morning papers join, Morning Chronicle, Herald, Post, and Advertiser, 
the real share of the Times is one-fifth. ‘The ordinary express is brought to 
Calais from Paris by the French estafette mail, put on board the mail-steamer, 


and, on landing at Dover, is despatched to London by horse express, which con- 
veys the parcel of each paper. An extraordinary express, that is, ‘a courier 
throughout,”’ is only sent when some extraordinary news—such as the India 
overland mail—reaches Paris any time in the middle of the night, or before 
twelve in the day. ‘The French estafette mail starts at six, but no letters are 
admissable after five. Sometimes, when the particular news in Paris is of a 
public nature—that published, for example, in the papers, or otherwise accessi- 
ble to the conductor of the establishment of each morning paper—they agree to 
run the extraordinary express together, and share the expense. But if any one 
has, or believes he has, the news exclusive, he despatches an extraordinary cou- 
rier on the sole account of his own paper. "4 
In London, also, there is a set of gentlemen regularly engaged by th Times 
as contributors of original or leading articles, and these perform thea. duty at 
their own homes. Thus, the duties of the editor and a portion of those of the 
reporters are all that remain to be executed—to use a familiar phrase—upon 
the premises. In the time of parliament, about twenty reporters are engaged 
upon the Times newspaper, most of whom are employed on parliamentary bu- 
siness alone, while the rest furnish reports of trials in courts of law, examina- 
tions and convictions before police magistrates, and the proceedings of public 
meetings of importance in London and the provinces. ‘The laborious services 
of a reporter are rewarded by a salary of five guineas a-week. The system of 
parliamentary reporting for the Times has never yet been quite correctly de- 
scribed. ‘The business of each house commences about four o'clock, and a 
reporter, who is said to take the * first turn,’”’ attends and makes notes till five. 
A successor then relieves him, and he goes to the office to write out his notes 
for the compositors. Except the first, all the other “ turns” last about three 


quarters of an hour, and sometimes less, because the business of both houses is 


commenced with mere routine affairs—the presentation of petitions, &c.—and 
there is little for the short-hand writer to do. But with the commencement of 
a debate, his work begins in earnest. If a fluent speaker be on his legs, each 
faculty is absorbingly oecupied, catching and recording every word which falls 
from the orator’s lips, until he is relieved by a colleague, who, for the next 
three quarters of an hour, is similarly employed. The short-hand notes each 
man thus collects, take, at the least, three hours to transcribe into intelligible 
manuscript ; so that it is seldom any reporter but he who has had the casy first 
turn, has occasion to revisit “the house ;”’ for, by the time he has written out 
his notes. the house of lords is “ up” (which happens generally between seven 
and eight o’cluck in the evening), and the reporters in waiting to report the 
speeches of the peers, transfer their services to the relief of their brethren in the 
Commons. Unless, therefore, the debate be protracted to an early hour the 
next morning, they who have taken the second or third turns are not again 
wanted. By these relays, an unbroken chain of reporting is kept up, and the 
whole series of debates which began at four and five in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued till three or four m the morning, is issued to the public within a very few 
hours of the termination of the debate. High qualifications are required in a 
good reporter. Besides being a skilful short-hand writer, he must be a man of 
quick observation and fair literary acquirement. In following the better—more 
fluent order of speakers—he must keep his ears open to catch the faintest syl- 
lable, so that every word may appear in print the next mornmg with unerring 
accuracy. In this case his duty 1s mechanical ; he has only to put down what 
is said exactly as it is said. But with bad speakers, and they are unfortunately 
in a large majority in both houses, the case 1s different. In following him the 
reporter can make but little use of short band; his quick eye and intelligent 
brain must find out what the hesitating speaker means, not so much by the 
words he utters, as by his manner and what he has uttered before. Were the 
verbatim et literatim principle applied to the bad parliamentary speaker, his 
speeches would be perfectly unintelligible, although the subject-matter as it 
really ts printed (dressed up by the reporter) may be good and really important. 
Of course, it occasionally happens that the orations are reported in the newspa- 
per in a briefer form than the speaker thinks they deserve ; and persons liable 
to have their discourses so treated have often complained of the present unau- 
thorised plan of reporting. But, practically, this plan is, beyond doubt, the best 
that could be adopted. It seems very certain that by no plan under the control 
of parliament itself could the speeches be given in a way which the public would 
approve of, for then there could be no excuse for not printing the merest twad- 
die at the same length as the most valuable matter. With respect to expedi- 
tion, too, private enterprise has done that which no public system could be ex- 
pected to do. Jt watches debates to any hour in the morning; and to whatever 
length they may have extended, makes sure to lay them upon the breakfast- 
tables of all London and the nearest parts of the provinces. It has often hap- 
pened, I believe, that the beginning of a speech was twenty miles on its way 
upon the north road in a printed newspaper before the speaker had concluded it 
in the house. 

Less is known of the editorship of the Times than of the other departments ; 
but it is understood that one of the main duties of the chief editor is to see 
that all the various articles, the production of different minds, are in harmony 
with each other, and with the politioal tone of the paper for the time. Mr. 
Barnes, who exercised the duty for many years before his death, which lately 
happened, was a highly accomplished man, a member of the bar, and one who 
had taken considerable honours at one of the universities. Jt was understood 
that his salary was twelve hundred guineas. The working time of the editor 
is from five in the afternoon to an early hour in the morning ; and without his 
signature upon the blank or first proof of the pages, the paper cannot go to 
press. ‘There are also two sub-editors, respectably remunerated, whose duties 


jare of an important kind. 


We had now completed the survey which we were permitted to make of this 
remarkable place, and took our departure, if not with the consciousness of hav- 
ing seen anything very extraordinary in itself, yet with feelings not a litle im- 
pressed by the associations which it is caleulated to awakeu. ‘* The leading 
journal of Europe ” is a proud boast, and it is one to which this paper has long 
asserted its claim, notwithstanding every thwarting circumstance. In the con- 
duct of the English press generally, there are, no doubt, failings of considera- 
ble magnitude ; but it is, after all, a noble thing, and, like every other sucial 
feature of our state, it is in the course of constant improvement. Beside any ~ 
traits of a sordid spirit which it may manifest, place such a trait of magnanimi- 
ty about money matters as the Times lately dispiayed, when it gave—to found 


{\|a couple of scholarships—about four thousand pounds which had been subscri- 


bed to reimburse it for law expenses incurred in consequence of exposing a band 


morning paper poss 
news ieling the French capital, forms a sort of agency for the managemen 
of expresses overiand Gorm, India, and various other parts of the world ; as if| 


of swindlers. Beside its helotisms place its heroisms, as exemplified by its fo- 
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reign reporters hanging on the skirts of guerilla armies, or mingling in the me-| such information as should lead to the detection of the person or persous who 


lée of insurgent cities, exposing themselves to the extreme of danger, for the) had pasted the bills announcing Mr. Elliston’s benetit at the theatre of W 


purpose merely of supplying early intelligence to the * gentlemen of England) jupon the walls and memorials before meutioned. 


who live at home at ease.” 1100 
mingled at least with some share of admiration. 


the men connected with newspapers is their taking too low a view of their func- 
tion and its powers. Writing always for the day, they limit themselves to the 
transient ideas and maxims of the day, in which the taking of aside seems very 
much a matter of indifference, and really is so. Were they, within prudent 
bounds, to set themselves up as the teachers of truths of wider basis and more 
general application, they would better consult their own dignity, and the suc- 
cess, I firmly believe, would be infinitely greater ; for, after all, there is an in- 
stinctive perception of truth which 1s all but universal, and Conscientiousness 


and Benevolence are Power, as much as is Knowledge or Talent. 


A DEAD HIT; OR, HOW TO MAKE A BENEFIT. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, Esq. 


Tue following anecdote is narrated on the authority of a gentleman who was 


for many years previously to Elliston’s death his private secretary, confidant, 
and companion, and whose veracity is too universally admitted to be doubted 
by any one. ‘To him, the Comedian himself has more than once related it, 
and always with great glee, evidently considering it an uncommonly good joke, 
though it certainly was rather a grave one. ‘The propriety of the proceeding 
may perhaps justly be questioned, but propriety has seldom been looked for as 


the close companion of eccentricity ; the universal levity with which the grim 


king of terrors was formerly treated in their epigrammatic epitaphs by our Lapi- 
darian bards, our village Propertiuses and Tibullases, for the most part the 
worshipful company of * parish clerks,’ may be urged too in extenuation. The 
aim of these latter worthies seem to have been most religiously to obey the old 


adage which enjoins us “to say nothing of the dead but that which is good,” in-| 


dependently of this, the lately published “ reports of the commissioners appoin- 
ted to inquire into the state of public charities,” furnished abundant instances 
that testamentary oddity was of every-day occurrence. 

Besides this general sanction of treating with apparent lightness subjects the 
mosi serious, it must be remembered that the actor was at the time of this tran- 
saction in his green and sallad days ; the seeming irreverence of the expedient 
may therefore be excused for its necessity, its adroitness, and its originality ; the 
aneedote will also furnish, if any such proof be wanted, another instance to be 
added to those already related to the comedian’s singular readiness m an 
emergency, and happy faculty of turning circumstances, even the most adverse, 
to his advantage. 

In the early part of the actor's career, while yet unknown to faine, he joined 
a strolling company who were exhibiting for afew nights only in a barn fitted 
up for the occasion, in W. , a little country town of a not very flourishing 
country. The business, as it is aptly enough termed, had been very bad, the 
company had not been adequately patronized by the rural population o 
Ww , and the manager thought it advisable to close his theatre and season 


somewhat precipitately ; for this purpose he abruptly gave Elliston, who was) 


leading the business and was playing for a benefit, notice, on a certain 
day, that he was to have his benefit the following Monday. 

** What! my dear sir,” said the surprised comedian, * take my Ben next 
Monday’ Why, I shall have no time to get out my tickets, or post my bills. 
It will be totally impossible to let the natives know, and I am sure every body 
will be anxious to witness my perfermance.” 

‘IT can’t help that, Muster Elliston,” replied Mr. Mouldygrub, the manager, 
“T can’t heip your not having time to get out your bills; I only want the 
trades people bee not to have time to get out theirs. Monday ts the only open 


Satur- 


night we have, all the rest are devoted to the benefits of the other members of | 


the company : this day week I close. 

‘There was no gainsaying this determmation. Like that of other monarchs, 
the word of the theatical potentate of W was law, and Elliston set his 
busy fancy to work to devise what steps would be best to take. 


* It is now Saturday noon,” thought he, “ I cannot get my bills printed till) 
W—— on 


night, and when I do get them out there are no dead walls round 


t them—to-morrow is Sunday, what’s tobe done! J have it! 


which to 
Every edly anes to church here; ‘tis true I have no mterest with a single 
Well, I must make interest in another quarter, take a 


living soul mm the place. 
liberty where I know it will not be complained of, at least by those with whom 
it is taken, avail myself of a few post ont bills. Dead walls must be found, yes, 
‘ I'll make the very stones prate of my whereabout.’ 


the die.” 


To borrow a late joke of the Editor who presides over these , thou 


reality stuck at nothing, as will appear m the sequel. 


His resolution taken, our comedian drew out a flaming bill announcing for his 


benefit on the following Monday, Mouk Ghost Lewis's ‘* Castle Spectre,”’ in 
which he was to sustam the principal character, together with a variety of sing- 
ing and dancing. ‘The whole to conclude with O’Keeffe’s Farce, ‘* Dead 
Alive.” 

This bill he duly had printed, and apparently retired to his truckle-bed a 


s 
usual, but in pursuance of nis plan he arose in the “dead waste and middle of 


the mght,” and repairing to the Golgotha of W , Soon, in silence, secrecy, 
safety, accomplished his purpose. 

Accordingly on the followmg morning, when the church-going bell called the 
little — of W to congregate together, and meet in brotherly love, 
agree to the good old custom, the worthy minister, with the parochial offi- 
cers ok honest inhabitants were considerably scandalized at the spectacle 
which then presented itself. To their great surprise, they found the mural en- 
closure of the venerable Saxon structure, which had presided for centuries over 
the pastoral destinies of W——, and in the peaceful realms of which * the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet slept,” together with one or two of the most imposing 
of the last mansions of the landed gentry, thickly plastered over with the bene- 
tit bills of the eccentric actor. 


Shocked at this outrage, which, as the parish clerk of the place, who was 


also its schoolmaster, aud professed to teach the dead languages observed 
edly blundering on a pun, was an offence contra bones mort, the bill-sticker 
the district was directly summoned, but he indignantly denied all knowledge of 
the profane proceedings, and the rustic Dogberrys found themselves wt at 
fault as to the author of the offence, their suspicions never once falling upon the 
person most i in the affair, and consequently the most likely to commit 
It, the Bénéficiere ! 


After much discussion in close — it was subsequently 
determined to offer a nEwaRD for the discovery of the culprit who had commit- 
ted this daring act. therefore 1 i i 


, stating the 
nature of the offence, 


, learn- 


were printed 
and promising five pounds to any one who 


The disposition to censure the press must then be | 


stick—stick—no mat- 


ter where—at any rate I'll not stick at trifles. No, 1 will stand the hazard of 


off 


would give|| 


These placards, early on the Monday morning were fully displayed in the 


Perhaps the greatest fault of market-places and public spots of all the towns and villages, for at least ten 


miles round W. . This was the very thing Elliston wanted, it afforded him 
\an advertisement of his benefit he could not have procured by any other means. 

The circumstance became a universal talk, and many honest persons from 
different parts of the country walked over to W ocularly to satisfy them- 
\selves of the fact that such an impropriety had really been committed. ‘The 
jcomedian’s benefit bills, which had been suffered to remain on the desecrated 
jwalls, were anxiously inspected by hundreds, and the various wonders promis- 
ed by the performer duly spelt over. The visiters’ imaginations were mflam- 
jied, desire wascreated, and the result at night was an overflowing house in every 
|\jpart of the barn, which was crowded by spectators, who, but for this cireum- 
jstance would certainly never entered the Teulon temple of W 

A very considerable sum was next morning transferred to the pocket of our 
Comedian, who wisely keeping his own council, speedily became one of the 
| departed. “If,” soliloquized he, “I can only call the friends, by whose assis- 
| tance I obtained the notice of the public on this occasion, my late friends—yet 
better late than never.’ Though my time has been rather short, my receipts 
‘have not proved so, and I shall always hold their memory in respect : for thanks 
jto their means, unpatronized and unproved, my Benefit has turned out—a cow- 
plete dead hit !” 


NATURAL DECAY OF THE HUMAN FRAME. 

To carry out the inevitable decree that * all must die,’ the Creator has or- 
_dained that, besides the casual accidents by which human life may be suddenly 
‘arrested, certain agents of slow decay should begin to operate from the time 
| man arrives at maturity, to that when he returns to the dust whence he arose. 
| This slow but never-ceasing process is best exemplified in those individuals who 
‘are said to ** die of old age ;” that is to say, in persons who yield up the breath 
of life without exhibiting the smallest outward sign of disease or disorganisation. 
In contemplating a case of this kind, it may be naturally asked, “ What is the 
\process by which nature provides for the gradual extinction of life within us, 
when a constitution naturally sound, which eighty returning suns have found 
‘and left in the enjoyment of health, at length approaches its natural close !""* 
‘The answer is, that nature effects her object by a process of hardening the ma- 
‘terials and vessels of the human frame. In childhood, even the bones are softer 
than in maturity, and are thus by a wise ordination of nature less liable, from 
their elasticity, to be broken when exposed to accidents during the incautious 
years of childhood. In maturity they are just of sufficient consistency to obey 
the impulses of a manly spirit with promptitude and vigour. From that period 
—during the descent of the hill of life-—the hardening process continues, while, 
however, the caution increases, and a balance of chances against accident is 
nicely kept up. In old age the boues become crisp and dry, from the continued 
hardening by which nature effects her allotted ce of decay. 

| It is not alone, however, by the hardening of the bones, neither is it by their 
\umumediate deterioration, that life ceases ; it is by the hardening of the finest of 
ithe apparatus for circulating -the blood, to which phiancy is essential. The 
muscles may and do stiffen, the nerves also lessen in sensibility, with no other 
bad result than local inconveniences , but the arceries to perform their functions 
\with proper effect, must be sufficiently pliable to adapt themselves to the vary- 
ung rapidity and momentum of circulation, which are the necessary consequences 
of exercise, of mental emotion, or the satisfaction of our appetites. It is plain, 
therefore, that as these vessels harden, they fulfil their offices less and less etli- 
ciently , till one of them, whose functions are of a vital nature, refuses its office, 
and the workings of the huwan machine are stopped. ‘This most frequently 
| happens to the tinest and most exquisitely organised of our arteries—those of 
the brain—though it often takes a long course of years fur the hardening or os- 
\sifymg process to reach them. The decaymg mroads usually commence im the 
artoa or large artery issuing from the heart, and its three earliest branches. As 
life advances, this ussific process creeps intu the most distant branches of the 
arterial system, and when it arrives at the vessels of the brain, it produces what 
is called apoplexy ; a means of death which is—contrary to popular opinion— 
the most perfectly natural of all modes of vital decay. How splendid a picture 
does this present of the unbounded love and tendemess of the Creator towards 
his creatures! The body must perish, but in the truly normal mode of decay ; 
death is effected by a process which, in one instant, destroys all scnsation and 
all consciousness !t Kor is this always a premature mode of departure from 
the world—in some cases the lamp of life is not suddenly extinguished. It 
burns down to the socket, and in the most wonderful manner extinguishes itself. 


A ill ti f this, Dr. G sntions the i ase :-—"* 
Elliston'did-ultimately as he bad intinisted be would, stick at comething, am illustration of this, Dr. Gregory mentions the following case A. lady 


at Bath (a relation of my own), one of a family remarkable tor longevity, had 
reached the age of eighty-nine ; weak in body, but in perfect possession of all 
her faculties. On Monday, February 6, 1843, just six weeks ago, she was sit- 
iting on a sofa, talking to an old nurse, who had called to visit her, in the enjoy- 
ment of her usual health, when suddenly she bent forward without groan or 
sigh. From that moment consciousness and sensation ceased. She was bled 
and leeched, and all the appliances of human skill were ably directed, but she 
jnever revived. * The body,’ writes my fair correspondent, ‘ remains motionless. 
No food is taken. The sound of breathing alone gives sign of life; the lungs 
act; the pulse beats : and the body, I am told, is living op itself. For seven 
long days has this lasted. We feel that our relative has been dead for a week ! 
|We have her body, it is true, but it is only her body that remains with us— 
warm, instead of cold !’” 

Such a spectacle is full of interest to all ; for it proves that the decay of the 
frame, aud the ultimate distinction of life, are regulated by the saine consum- 
mate skill as that which presides at the birth, and which moulds intu symmetry 
the growth of the body. 

Other modes of death there are, all, like apoplexy, referrible to the hardening 
process. Among these may be mentioned, as the most frequent, palsy, aneu- 
rism, angina pectoris, aud dropsy. Palsy is only a minor degree of apoplexy. 
in angina pectoris, the process of decay is slow, and accompanied with severe 
suffermg. ‘I he heart itself is slowly being converted into bone. As if to make 
jamends, nature has ordained that the extinetion of life here should be instan- 
taneous and painless. The deposit of osseous matter in the interior of the 
heart, especially about the valves of the aorta, is an exceedingly common mode 
of natural decay. The immediate effect of it is to prevent that free and equita- 
ble distribution of the blood which is essential to health and life, and ultimately 
os bring on dropsy. Dropsy, therefore, is another of the modes of natural 

ecay. . 

a 

inthe at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 22d March, 1843, by Dr G. Gregoiy 
regory. 
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A second provision of nature for the extinction of life is to extend the hard. ‘to meet the affecting ordeal hefore her on the morrow. The sisters rose almost 
ening process to the organ of respiration. Air being as necessary to man’s life| equally unrefreshed. Bessy busied herself during the forenoon in putting every- 
as the blood or the nervous influence, is sometimes interrupted in its passage! thing to rights about the little household ; and having hung on the humble din- 
along the vessels for receiving and distributing it through the lungs; but in| ner, while the son was yet but little past the meridian, she took leave of her 
this inode of decay the structures do not simply harden, but take on certain dis-| cherished sister ; we will not say they parted without tears, but each endeay- 
eased actions, which sét up acute inflammation, producing bronchitis, thus put-| oured to maintain composure for the other's sake. Sweet tie of sisterly love ! 
ting an end to existence by shutting the air from aceess to the lungs. But |Ihow often has it soothed the saddest moments of our earthly lot ! how has its 
when nature—generally so indulgent—fails to set up that bronchial inflamma-||sympathy enhanced our joys, and its self-denial ministered to our comforts ! 
tion, death is effected by means of exhaustion, the senses remaining entire, and) ‘A fervent “ God be with you” were Bessy’s parting words and Jean was alone, 
even the breathing vessels to all outward appearance unimpaired ; the active except for her infants ; to them she turned, and braced her mind, and took com- 
cause being fluid eifusions from some of them, which hardly eflects respiration,| fort. In maternal cares, the afternoon passed ; and as twilight drew on, more 
but exhausis the system of blood, “till the last drop in the body has been used! than one of Jean's neighbours stepped in to offer their assistance, or to be with 
up.” Such are the chief methods of decay which result from the hardening} her through the night ; but she only asked one to milk the cow while she put 
process provided by nature to keep up a continual change in the inhabitants of; her little ones to bed, and, firmly saying she did not mind being alone, she light- 
the earth, by putting a period to individual existence ; there are several others,|/ed her little lamp and sat down to her wheel. Canit be wondered at that a few 


but it wonld only interest medical readers to point them out. sad and anxious thonghts at first oppressed the desolate widow ! But her hab- 
a _itual devotional feeling soon subdued them ; and having had the afternoon lux- 
SHETLAND SKETCHES. ‘ury of a little tea, she had not heart to make supper for only herself, and so oc- 


WILLIAM AND JEAN MANSON. -cupied herself with her wheel, whose monotonous sound she almost fancied was 
The following little story of a Shetland fisherman may illustrate some of ihe! Cheerful companionship, until she thought the hour of rest was at hand, when she 
customs of this interesting but little known portion of the community, and the [°° '° look how high the moon was, hefore she should retire to her conch. She 
incidents to which they are liable :-— Nes a few minutes at the door, her eyes fixed on the unclouded _bnillianey of 
ithe lovely planet, when she heard voices approaching from the hill-side. Her 


William Manson was a very aflectionate husband and father, thongh the time: ' 
||cottage was separated from the road by a low grassy dike, and she presently 
d to th 


as yet was short during which he had sustained these endearing relations ; for’, ; 
he had but one child, who was hardly of an age to lisp his name. ‘The summer, **W Several men pass close to the gate that le e humble dwelling. Jean 
of 18— was squally and unsettled ; but at length, in the end of July, a fine heaved a heartfelt sigh, for the thought instantly struck her, that these were sea- 
track of weather put all the fishermen on the alert to seize the short favourable) 2 returning to glad some happy home.  ‘T'wo of the men passed on _ hastily, 
season that remained for their perilous vocation. ‘The rendezvous of the fishing after a cheerful good-night ; the third leaped the slight wicket, and walked 
boats is often at some miles’ distance from the men's homes. ‘There they have| SWftly towards the cottage. Jean stood in the doorway like one entranced, 
temporary lodges erected for their accommodation ; thence they leave the land |her breathing almost suspended, her heart beating tamultuonsly ; one step she 
to proceed to the fishing ground, and thither their wives, or sisters, or daughters) 00k forwards, so that the moon shone full on her lovely expressive face, and 
repair, to meet them each morning on their return from the sea, to learn their) t¢ young man who approached her became aware of her presence. “ Jean, 
welfare and success, to carry them the little necessaries they require, and to said he in a low thrilling voice of eager rapture. “ My Willie!” exclaimed 
take back some of the fish for the family’s use, the rest being delivered to the) ©", 2s she fell into her husband's arms. Sacred be the joy of such a moment ! 
curer at the station. During the fishing season, therefore, it is only on Satur- |We shall not attempt to describe it ; but who will not readily imagine that Jean 
day afternoon and Sunday, or, as it is vernacularly called in the old Norse, the |S 800n soothed into composure by her Willie’s voiee—that the father first re- 
Helly, that the fisherman enjoys the comforts and endearments of his home.| ©°!Ved into his arms his yet unseen son and namesake—that he kissed his first- 
Among those who were never absent to greet the return of the fishing-boats, jborn without awakening him, reserving the joy of meeting his blue eyes, and 
was Jean, the wife of William Manson. She was very young, and most gentle} /“Y'"8 his power of recognition, tillthe morning—that he poured into Jean’s 
and interesting woman, devotedly attached to the companion of her life, who sympathising ear the tale of his perils and his wanderings—that she again would 
had been her early and only love not pain him by telling what she had suffered, but only assured him this was 
It was on a very calm and lovely afternoon of the July I have mentioned, that ithe first night she had been left alone ; and that, finally, the grateful pair bent 
all the boats, including that of William, took their accustomed way to the deep) '” devout gratitude before the Giver of all good, blessing Him for their reunion. 
sea, or haaf fishing. Jean stood on the beach with her eyes fixed on her hus-||!t will also be easily imagined how Jean appeared in the morning without the 
band’s skiff, till it appeared but a speck on the ocean, and then with a deep sigh jbadge of widowhood—how her kind-hearted neighbours congratulated and re- 
swiftly turned her steps homewards, where she had left her child asleep in the, Jo!ced with her ; and, above all, how Bessy and Jean mr in each other’s arms 
care of a neighbour. the tears of overflowing joy, though they had repressed those of sorrow at their 
It was three in the morning when all who had husbands, sons, or brothers, in| P@tting the day before. — 
those ill-fated little barks, were awakened by a violent storm. The sea rose in| Willie and some of his companions had been picked up at sea when poorly 
a manner so tumultuous and unexpected, that many persons thought it must ‘exhausted, by an outward-bound American vessel, and after much hardship a 
have been caused by a submarine earthquake. By nine o'clock, every point, the loss of one of their number, they at length succeeded in working their way 
of the island was occupied by distracted females looking for the barks which lhome. Letters containing the account of their safety reached their friends soon 
were never to return, and weeping in helpless hopeless misery. Why repeat! after their own arrival. ‘The two that returned with Willie were not so fortu- 
the too well-known tale ! forty boats with their hapless crews, being a third of, Nate as he. One found the mother of his children dead. She had been ill be- 
the whole number, were swallowed up by the devouring waves. William's boat fore he last saw her, and her anguish at his loss sunk her into the grave. The 
was among the lost. It boots not now to tell the misery, the desolation, of so| ther young man, by his sudden entrance, so alarmed his mother and her neigh- 
bours, as to be productive of serious injury to them. Jean’s better-regulated 


many hitherto ha hearths, or the hopes li ing in th ‘ $51 | 
y of th 'mind insured for her a meeting of unalloyed happiness. 


which imagined forth many a dream, that some of the sufferers might have been 
up at return, It was monthsere these hopes were 
fina t t j 
a ee , and the bereaved ones learned to feel, indeed, that they A FIGHT IN THE DARK. 
RY THE AUTHOR OF “COLIN CLINK,” “ TEXIANA,” ETC. ETC. 


_ The melancholy winter passed slowly away, and the month of March now ar- 
rived, when we shall take a peep at Jean's little cottage. She was seated at a 
cheerful fire. An infant two months old was asleep in the cradle she rocked 
with her foot, her other child being inbed close by. Her sister, some years 
older than herself, and an active, judicious, and affectionate woman, had jus [ yet ven ure to add another to the number, since it may deservedly be con- 
hung on the small pot of potatoes for supper, and now seating herself with hert) sidered the crowning fight, both for its singularity and its barbarity, of all bi- 
knitting, looked long and anxiously in the fair but faded face of the young widow, therto placed on record. 
who mechanically plied the accustomed knittimg needles, while a smothered|; The parties in this affair were Colone) —— and a young man, I believe, a 
sigh and a bursting tear told the anguished thoughts that occupied her mind. __| surgeon, whom he chanced accidentally to meet, one evening, at a liquor store. 

** Jean,” my woman, began in accents of the deepest compassion and sympathy, The Colonel was a man who had acquired for himselfa “ first-rate” reputa- 
the affectionate sister; then, breathing a short prayer for fortitude to heaven, tion as pot only a dead shot with either pistol or rifle, but also as being equally 
she proceeded ina more cheerful tone, as the poor widow raised her meek tear-; au fait and formidable in the use of the bowie-knife. Whichever he might fight 
ful eyes, and struggled for a smile of resignation ; “ Jean, you have borne your 'with, was a matter of perfect indifference to him—as in any one of the three 
affliction like a Christian, while you have felt it like a wife ; and, by the good help leases, hs antagonist generally enjoyed some three or four chances, to the 
of God, you will not fail now to rouse yourself, and endeavour to do your duty, colonel’s one, of losing his life. Hence, few cared to receive an insult from 
to your helpless children ; and think what a comfort they are and will be to you ;||him, or, under almost any circumstances, to offer him one. He became, in his 
but you know, dear Jean, that the labouring season is now come, and I ought to! |neighbourhood (and as far as a men can become such, in that part of the world), 
go to help our poor father and mother to get tneir voar* finished.” She here! /an object at once fearful, detestable, and arrogant in the extreme. Few men 
paused, hardly knowing how Jean would receive this proposition ; but the} /but wi=he4 him killed off hand, or hoped, that at the earliest opportunity, he 
youthful widow had a strength of mind and purpose hardly to be expected from} }might find his match. 
the extreme gentleness of her character and demeanour. “ You are right, ‘The young man, who, on the occasion I am about to relate, eventually en- 
Bessy,’’ she immediately answered. ‘ I have been expecting this these many, tered the field with this uncivilized fellow, happened, neither by reputation nor 
days, but dreaded to mention it. I know youare right. You have been my jin fact, to possess the horrible accomplishments of the colonel. He was a quiet, 
teacher and protector, Bessy, ever since I was an infant like that (pointing to!|unassuming citizen, with no farther title to the character of a duellist than may 
the cradle), and in my distress you have been like a guardian angel ; you have |a:tach to the majority of bis tellow-men in those fighting regions. 
worked in my sickness and helplessness for my comforts, and for my children’s,!| The inn, or liquor-store, in which the scene took place stood by the forest, 
and it would be selfish and wrong in me to wirh to keep you longer from your| although an extensive patch of roughly cleared ground surrounded it, and the 
other duties.” But here the full sense of her desolation rushing upon her, she||night of its occurrence having suddenly proved very rainy and dark, many of 
gave way once more to a burst of uncontrollable anguish, and the sisters min-|/those who had previously assembled there were detained beyond their time, 
gled their tears together. Jean, however, was the first again tospeak. “ Never||while occasional wayfarers, to avoid the storm, added to their numbers. 
mind this ; you shail go, then, Bessy, to-morrow if you will; the master (land- Amongst these latter were two individuals, one of whom, before his entrance, 
lord) has sent to tell me I may take this year’s crop from the farm, and our||was overheard, by some in the entrance, to say to his companion, with a fear- 
neighbours have promised to help ine to labour it ; you will come and help me! |iul oath peculiar to certain people in the Soath— 
too, when you have done all that is needed at our father’s ; and as for me being!} “ By ! Major, I'l! raise a fight to-night, before I go!” 
alone—here she suppressed with strong effort her rising emotion—why, I have), ‘ No, no, colonel!” replied the other—* stop a moment. Is there any man 
still the children, and God will be with me.” here you have a difficulty with?” 

Tobe alone is, toa Shetland peasant in Jean's cireumstances, aboye all things || ‘* No—not that I know of; but what does that mater!” 
to be avoided. Superstition often bois down the spirit weakened by grief ;'| ‘* Theu why go into a bar for the sake of picking a quarrel with a siranger, 
and thus it came to pass, that Bessy’s affectionate ministrations in her sister’s| either to kill him or get killed yourself?’ 
cottage had never suffered that sister to be a night alone since her sad widow-!| * Kill me !—ah! an! major, don’t grind cofice on my nose !—you cou'dn’t 
hood. Jean committed herself to rest that night, with fervent prayers tothe|do it yourself! Let any man try, and the way Vil use him up shall be a ceu- 
Stay of the Widow and the Fatherless, that she might be blessed with fortitude | tion, 1 tell you !”’ inte 
“TW Voar” means cither the act of pre the d || And so saying, the colonel strode in, and made his way towards the bar, 
spring season in which these ae he brandy, and while drinking it, cast his eyes around upon a 


Frankly admitting that duels of every common kind, and some of a very un- 
common description also, have been written upon until the very name, when 
seen in print, bears very much the unsavoury character of a literary nuisance, 
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_ prevent the interior of the place from being seen by the duellists, was opened, 
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respectable body of men there assembled —a body commonly called, according 
to this kind of classical American, *‘a tallish kind of a crowd.” 

His general insolence of demeanour soon attracted attention, but for awhile 
he fatled to fix upon any particular individual as his intended victim. 

Meantime, his friend the major—probably another such major as he himself 
a colonel —was observed to address him earnesily, but ina low tone of voice, 
though seemingly with the intention of keeping him quiet. ‘These efforts 
failed—and with more brandy came more determination. Eventually, his eye 
fell upon two persons, one the young man who was to be slaughtered, 10 whom 
allusion has already been made, and the other an aged one—perbaps his fa- 
ther. They were engaged in close private conversation, the younger of the 
two being then the speaker. The colonel seemed to listen ettentively, and 
having drawn somewhat nearer, very soon exclaimed aloud— 

“It is mot the case !” 

Many turned their heads towards the speaker, with a slight expression of 
surprise, as being unconscious who he was «dressing; his friewd, who now 
stood aloof, but kept his eyes upon him, beckoned him back, but in vain, 
while the individual really most interested in this commencement of the at- 
tack was too absorbed in his own discourse to hear, or to remark, the exclama- 
tion at all. 

By and by, the colonel a second time spoke, but in a louder key— 

**T say it’s false!" 


On this occasion, the young man almost involuntarily looked up, and his 
eyes met those of the colonel, for towards bim were many directed. But he) 
‘seemed not yet to comprehend that his private conversation with his aged 


friend was alluded to. [It was, therefore, immediately afierwards continued. 


By this time. scarcely another voice in the room was heard—suspense as to}, 


the result, and curiosity concerning this unaccountable conduct, having pro- 
duced considerable silence. 
For the third time, the colonel exclaimed— 


| of them was wept in sileat bitterness, but by an involuntary action, as the 
young man passed out of his sight, cvidently besought heaven to assist the in- 
sulted and the inoocent. The door wasclosed. The time-keeper drew out 
jis watch, and kept his eyes steadily fixed upon it. The assembled party em- 
ployed that brief period in offering and accepting (in whispers) bets of from 
one to five hundred and more dollars, as to the result. According to sporting 
| phrase, **the colonel was the favourite,” though the backers of neither one 
nor the other appeared inclined to offer very long odds. 

_ The time-keeper closed his watch, and gave the signal; at the same mo- 
| ment all the lights on the landing and s aircase were extinguished, in order 
||that no ray might pass through the least crevice ito the pie of the room. 
| Everybody expected, upon the giving of the signal, to hear the commencement 
jof the strife; bat they listened in dead silence to no purpose, not the remotest 
sound, even of a fuo step, could be beard. And thus they waited five miuutes, 
and ten, and twenty, and yet the combatants gave no sign. After the lapse, 
las near as it might be conjectured, of half-an-hour, or thereabouts, one pisiol 
|was discharged ; and slthough the listeners had been in the continued expec- 
tation of it so long, yet when it did come, a sudden start of surprise ran through 
chem, as though each man hed insiantly felt that he might have received t 
contents himself. And then followed a hasty step across the floor—another 
‘pistol report—the clashing of knives, and a brief but seemingly desperate at- 
tempt to wrestle, which quickly terminated, and ali again was quiet. 

“It's all up!’ whispered one—* I'll bet drinks for the crowd !” 

* Taken!’ said another—* | begin to want a julep !” 

* Fifty to forty the colonel bas killed him!” remarked a third ;—“ he was 
a very nice young man, but he ean t come in this time !”” 

And thus would they have gone on, hed uot the third report been just then 
heard, followed by a prolonged conflict hand to hand, and kvife to knife, in the 
jcourse of which the fourth pistol was exploded. The strokes of the knives be- 
\gan to grow less frequent, aed more faint m sound; but ere they had entirely 
iceased, a heavy body dropped wih a dead sound upon the fluor of the room. 


“ [say it’s a lie!” and at the same insiant, fixing his eyes, with an expres- 
sion of perfect ferocity, upon his predetermined avtagonist. Many others also 
looked in the same direction. The young man could uo longer remain de- 
ceived. He mildly but determinedly asked— 

Is that addressed to me !” 

“Tt is!” rosred the colonel. again, it’s all a lie!” 

A steady louk of utter contempt was the only enswer he received; and he 
that gave it resumed his discourse as before. 

Several now shrunk back. confident that a fight would ensue, and anxious 
tokeep oi of the way. Some minutes elapsed ere the intended murderer 
opened bis lips for the fourth time, and then it was to denounce bis vic im a 
“himself a lar anda coward!” ‘The latter, thereupon, deliberately rose from 
his seat, and heme w th the utmost apparent composure, towards his an- 
tagouist {who, probably, had no idea of such a salutation from such a man) | 
struck him boldly in the face with his fist, and instantly fell back, to stance 
upon his defence wich the knife. 

The colonel rushed forwards, like a tiger, but his friend, the major, seized 
him, and all interfered to prevent the immediate effusion of biood This 
veing effected, a challenge wes immedi.tely giveo by the colonel, and accep ed 
and the morrow morniog was proposed as the period for the mee ing. Tothe 
surprise, however, of some of the bystanders, the challenged party insts‘ed on 
an immediate decision, and ‘hat the combat should terminate only with life 
“ To kill or be killed,” said te, ‘* is now my enly alternative, and the sooner 
one or the other is cone the better ” 

On bearing this, the colonel also furiously demanded an instantaneous set- 
tlement of the affair, said his friends had no right to prevent it, and swore that 
if be did not conclude the business at the first shot, he would consent to s an 
asa target -_, the following two times. Both parties were, of course, by 
this period, highly excited. Different propositions were loudly vociferated by 
as many different parties present, until more than one case of * difficulty” of 
this kind appeared likely to be brought to its “sum total” before the morn 
ing sun. It was sugges ed that they should go ont on to the clearing, have 
two blazing fires made at a proper distance, the combatants being placed be- 
tween them, so that ‘hey could see each other against the light becind—or 
that they shoold fight by the blaze of pitch-pine sptinters—or decide the ques 
tion, at once, across a table. 

In the mids of all this uproar, the young man challenged was questioned. 
by several of the more ieniperate persons present, as to his knowledge of the 


charac er ard reputation e joyed by his antagonist, the colone!. He replied|| 


that he knew nothing whatever concerning nim, and bad never seen him before 
—iwo facts which, in his opinion, highly aggravated the repeated and inten 


tional insuits he had received. They accordingly advised him on the subject), 


of the colonel's prowess, aud urgently recommended him to adopt the follow- 
ing two courses,—to select no other weapon than the rifle, and to defer the 
= ontil daylight. By no other arrangement could he possibly have a 
chance. 

All was in vain, as he firmly adhered to his previously expressed determina 
tion; and equally vain were the ‘painful and even pathetic remunstrances of 
his aged friend. 

Recvnciliation, even during the space of a few hours, being thus rendered 
impossible, and all the already proposed medes of fighting being rejected o1 
unattended to, a new proposition was made. [t was dist nctly—that in order 
to disarm one of the parties of his decided general advantages as a duellist— 
to prevent the other, as far as possible, from being butchered as well as in 
sulted,—and, in short, to place both upon as perfect an equality as possible, 
the following articles ought to be agreed to :—That the landlord sho sld give 
up the use of a large, empty room, that extended over the whole top of his 
house, and allow every window to be closely blocked up with shutters or 
boards. That, when this was done, the duellists should be divested of every 
particle of clothing, armed each with a brace of pistols and a bowie-knife,* 
and then be let into the room—three minutes being given, after the closing of 
the door, befure hostilities commenced, the expiration of the time being an- 
nounced to them by three rapid knocks upon the door. 

Will it be believed that this arrangement was instantly agreed to’ But so 
it was. And a tolerable party immediately proceeded up stairs, some to make 
the needful arrangements, and others to listen to this unseen fight, aud await 
its exciting result. 

Savage as men's spirits may be, such a scene of preparation as this was 
enough to silence, if not toawethem. While it was passing, no man spoke, 
but all looked curiously upon the fine muscular persons that were soon, in all 
probability, about to cut up each other alive. 

All things being ready, the door, which hed cautiously been kept closed, to 


and they entered the room of death together. The old man, whose friend one 


{Another instant, and there followed another fall. 

Some individuals present were for opeving the door immediately ; but this 
| sroposition was overruied, on the ground that if the fight were not yet over, 
‘the must able might take advantage of the appearance of the light to kill the 
other, even lying on the boards. 

About half-an-hour was, if I recollect aright, allowed to pass in close and 
‘attentive listening to catch the mos? distant sound from within. None was 
jheard ; and at the expiration of that period, amidst a crowd of the mos: hor- 
tible of anxious faces, the door was opened, avd the whole party rushed in. 
‘Towards the remoter end, aud not far from the wali, lay a heap lke red cloth. 
‘It was composed of the gashed and bloudy boties of the duellists' One lay 
across the other. They were taken up. and something like a distant mur- 
imur of spplause followed, when it was discovered that THE COLONEL Was 
\UNDERMOsT ! 

| Bat many who best knew him spoke outright their gladness, when an ex- 
| mination proved that he was perfectly dead Both bodies were so mangled, 
\that it was next to impossible :o handle them without touching the wounds. 

| The best of it was, however, that the conqueror of this fearful white sevage 
was found to be still alive. He was taken down stairs instantly, stimulents 
were given, and he began to revive. His body was then carefully washed ; 
‘after which, being cautiously wrapped up, he was conveyed away to the near- 
est surgeon's, sometime after midnight. 

The room exhibiied a spectacie not to be described. 

The young man eventually recovered en ire:y {rom all his wounds, and was 
ofien congratulated on hav.ng rid the country of a mouster whom few da ed 
attack. 
| This was not all. During his convalescence, inquiries were frequently 
made of him as to the mode in which the fight was managed; and he 
accordingly gave the following curious account, as nearly as writer can 
remember 

“ When the door was closed,” said he, “‘ we were surrounded by the most 
profound darkness. 1. seemed for some moments to confound the senses, and 
ve close :o my eyes. During the three minutes allowed before the battle 
might begin, my principal aim was to get away from my antagonist into ano- 
ther part of the room, without bis knowledge, an! to stand there by the wall 
‘until, perhaps, he should make some movement, by the sound of which I could 
ive directed in my aitack. The crowd outside was as still as death. I held 
my breath, and treading so light y that | could not hear my own footfalls. I 
istule away towards that side of the room on which | entered. Whether he 
had calculated that | should naturally do so, and had therefore taken ihe same 
direction, nobody can now tel; but ne sooner had | stood still to listen for 


jhim, than I found he was somewhere aout me—I! could hear his breathing, 
With the greavest caution and silence, | hastened 10 ano her part, expecting 
every moment that he would :un against me, or | against him And in this 
kind of manw@uvriong, sometimes to get away, and sometimes to approach, if I 
fancied, though why I know not, that an advantage might be gained, the great- 
est part of thsilent hali hour you speek uf was spent. 

“At length, having safely reached the opposite side, I stood still, resolved 
not to move again until he either approached, having perhaps found me out, or 
‘oy some means or other | could discover bis position inthe room Having 
Fow got beyond his reach, I felt that to be motionless on my part was the 
wisest step; and calculated that his passion and fury would soon lead him on 
to the exhibition of less caution. Nothing of the kind occurred, and yet the 
first ball discharged was :nive. A mouse could have been heard to stir; but 
we were perfectly lost to each other. 

“ Eventually, whether my eyes had become more accommodated to the 
blackness, or from whatever cause, but true enough it is, ] perceived a pair of 
eyes on the other side nearly opposite ne. They shone like those of a hyena 
in the night. I fired instantly, and rushed forward. The flesh shewed me the 
‘colonel crouched down against the wall, avd must equally have dire ted him 
tome. He fired as he advanced, but missed. We were almost close to- 
zether. The empty pistols were thrown down, and the knives used.. He 
rushed on with great ferocity. and tried to grapple with me, but I slipped out 
of his arms; and for an instant, being quite separated, both stood still, listen- 
ing for the place of the other. 1 think he must have heard me, for he fired « 
second time with such effect as you all have seen. Nothing but his knife now 
remained; | had knife and pistol. We were so close together that he was upon 
me almost as soon as his pistol-ball. The latter staggered me a little at the 
moment, but I met him with the kaife, and from tkat time we never se ted 
igain. My object was to keep him from aeeng upon me, untill could be as 
vertain as darkness would permit of using my last ball to advantage. In con- 
sequence of that, I retrea ed in various ways, both still fighting, sometimes on 
tbe open floor, and sometimes knocking ourselves with violence against the 


2 The knife would, in all probability, be held between the teeth. 
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“{ was growing faint. 1 found my strength failing, and then J fired my Siscellantous rtic S. 
second pistul The light ins antaneously made, shewed both men redder than sinomintas Article 
the Indian in the fleld of batile | I heard that he staggered, and rushed with all THE AMERICAN EXCAVATOR. 
a my stiencth upon him. He still Fought a little, but suddenly dropped before!) Tye Railway Times contains the jollowing account of a machine which is 
“~ te thet I bot knew now at work on a portion of the Eastern Coun ies Railway: “ Rumour has in- 
uch is the tale, as nearly as the writer can rémember, that was related to iformed us, that in America an ercarator on railways worked by steam existed, 


ve him. Should it be said that he met with a romancist, in that case, his only|),.nich could perform the labour per day, in getting and filling, of 100 men, and 
hope is that he may meet with another such every day of his life; though his could, in soils, 1,000 per wils reported 
. firm and well-founded belief is, that all the details are perfectly true. to us that such a machine had arrived in this country, and that it was to be seen 
4 at work upon a bank of stiff clay adjoining the Eastern Counties line, near 
et, FAREWELL TO MY AULD SHOON. Brentwood ; and we proceeded on Tuesday last to the spot. It is impossible 
5 Fareweel my gude auld roosty shoon ! in adequate terms to express our gratification at the visit. The machine is a 
Ye ha’ grown poor an’ thin, giant navigator, equal in its powers to many gangs of men. It is far from 

f An’ time it is that I maun choose | perfect, and can obviously be improved by the mechanical skill of England 
{ A neuk to stow ye in. jim several respects. But as it stands and works, it is a mighty, gigan- 
Yea, I'll put ye fe’ > ak dane ‘itice, and splendid operator. Jt was the remark of a contractor of the first 

~ ot gtr aman eminence and experience in this country, before it worked, that he could 


say nothing as to its competency until he saw whether it lifted its carth 
with ease, and emptied it with equal facility into the wagon, and imitat- 
ed closely the action of a man labouring with his compliant shovel. When it 
did operate, he confessed himself thunderstruck, and admitted that it lifted and 
filled with perfect ease nearly a yard and a half cubic of stiff clay in about the 
same space of time as a labourer would lift and fill a foot cubic. In this admis- 
An’ quietly toast yer taes. sion we unhesitatingly state that nothing is exaggerated, and we hail with plea- 
An’ watch the lyart wimplin’ smoke sure the introduction of this powerful engine amongst the public works of this coun- 

try and of Europe It is undeniable that its effects upon railway-making, and even 


Whare nane will dare to steer, | 
| 
That swires an’ eddies up, . 
upon the construction and improvement of common roads, and upon every 
| 


Whare frosts an’ snaws, an’ winter air 
Will never think to spier. 

Shelfed, cozy, near the ingle-side, 
By the fire’s kindly blaze, 

Let winter howl, ye can deride, 


Or listen to the gleefu’ j 
That ohiese ol the: ae of species of excavation for canals, docks, and harbours, will be extraordinary and 
: gratifying. The cost of these undertakings will be lessened in some earthworks 


Fareweel my roosty shoon to ye, probably one-half; and henee we may expect that many railway and other com- 
We baith grow aulder fast, munications will be made where at present the cost of manual labour is a posi- 


But skelpin we ha’e lived to see tive prohibition against any attempt at their construction.” 
The footsteps the past. 

But now auld friens once mair farewell, 
Lie snugly in yer hole, 


THE PHENOMENA OF NATURAL AND OF HYPNOTIC SLEEP. 
In passing into common sleep, objects are perceived more and more faintly, 
the eyelids close, and remain quiescent, and all the other organs of special sense 


We a’ mann wear down at the heel, 


i eee We baith, friens, ha’ a sou/. J. J. ©. “\become gradually blunted, and cease to convey their usual impressions to the brain, 
Gi. ym. the limbs become flaccid from cessation of muscular tone and action, the pulse 
ei a and respiration become slower, the pupils are turned upwards and inwards, and 
x THE CORNISH MINER. are contracted (Miller). In the hypnotic state, induced with the view of exhibi- 
‘ ting what I call the hypnotic phenomena, vision becomes more and more imper- 


“The employment of the miner is very liable to accident ; he has not only : . ; . . 
to descend to his labour, and to ascend aiter it is over, every eight hours, but! fect, the eyelids are closed, but have for a considerable time a vibratory motion 
a4 he has to traverse levels at a great depth below the surface before he reaches! |(In some few they are forcibly closed, as by spasm of the orbiculares); the organs 

3 his place of wosk ; and sodeep are the mines, that it frequently costs an hour of special sense, particularly of smell, touch, and hearing, heat and cold, and 
i to reach the surface after his labour is done. Few have an idea of the magni-| fesistance, are greatly exalted, and afterwards become blunted, in a degree far 
beyond the torpor of natural sleep ; the pupils are tumed upwards and mwards, 


tude of a Cornish mine of the more extensive kind ; but some notion may be! ( 
but, contrary to what happens in natural sleep, they are greitly dilated, and 


formed of the vastness of the workings, when we state that those of the Con-||"' 

y solidated Mines alone extend 63 miles under ground, or 55,000 fathoms. ‘The! {Highly insensible to light ; aftera le ngth of time, the pupils become contracted, 

‘ ascent and descent are by ladders, which were formerly perpendicular to the) whilst the eyes are still insensible to light. ‘The pulse and respiration are, at 
first, slower than is natural, but immediately on calling muscles into action, a 


sides of the mine, and fifty feet long; but as the mines have been worked) Berge ' 
deeper, the ladders have been shortened to half that length, and placed as slo-||tendency to cataleptiform rigidity is assumed, with rapid pulse, and oppressed 
ing as possible, to case the miner, whose weight is thus rendered more depen-| and quick breathing. The limbs are thus maintained in a state of tonic rigidity 
ent upon his feet than it was before, and less upon his hands.” Notwithstand-|/fer any length of time I have yet thought it prudent to try, instead of that state 
ing the great inconveniences of working much below ground, the Cornish miner! of flaccidity induced by common sleep ; and the most remarkable circumstance 
is by no means an abject being. In Corowall, the miners link together the!|!§ this, that there seems to be no corresponding state of muscelar exhaustion 
different labouring classes ; and the farm-labourer often imbibes, from mingling! |/!"°™ such action. Jn passing into natural sleep, any thing held in the hand is 
with the miners and fishermen, a spirit and acuteness akin to a sense of inde-|/890 allowed to drop from our grasp ; but, in the artificial sleep now referred to, 
pendence, not observed in the rustic of other counties. The miner is generally, it will be held more firmly than before falling asleep. This is a very remarkable 
pessessed of personal courage in a very eminent degree. At least one-third ot |dufference. The power of balancing themselves is so great that I have never 
the crew of Captain Pellew’s (Lord Exmouth's) ship, that fought the gallant /8¢¢” one of these hypnotic somnambulist fall. This is a remarkable fact, and 
action with the Cleopatra French frigate, the first naval action last war, were; would appear to occur in this way, that they acquire the centre of gravity, as if by 
Cornish miners, who Pad never been at sea in a ship before ; and almost all on) |!™stnet 1 the most natural, and therefore in the most graceful manner ; and if al- 
board were fellow-countrymen of Pellew. Indeed courage is required in many||!owed to remain in this position, they speedily become cataleptiformly and im- 
situations in which the miner is placed. ‘Thus, at Botallack mine, at the ex-| moveably fixed. Fr rom observing these two facts, and the general tendency 
treme west of the county, a few miles from the Land’s End, and close to Cape and taste for dancing displayed by most patients on hearing lively music during 
Cornwall, a shore lashed by the full fury of the Atlantic, the workings are upon||ypnotism, the peculiarly graceful and appropriate movement of many when 
the verge of the cliff, and, descending beneath the sea, are carried out 480 feet thus excited, and the varied and elegant postures they may be made to assume 
beyond low-water mark ; and in some places not eighteen feet is left between by ae currents of air, and the faculty of retaining any position with so much 
the workings and the sea. At every flux and reflux'of the tide, the waves are|/&4Se, have hazarded the opinion, that the Greeks may have been indebted to 
heard breaking in thunder over head ; wonderfully high as they run, and tre-|/"Ypnotism for the perfection of their sculpture, and the Fakirs for thei: wonder- 
mendously loud as they roar, from over an ocean hundreds of leagues broad ; ful feats of suspending their bodies by a leg or an arm. It thus clearly appears 
the large pieces of stone rolled backward and forward on the beach during a that it differs from common sleep in many respects, that there is first a state of 
yi storm can be distinctly heard above, grating ‘ harsh thander.’ Several parts of excitement as with opium, and wine, and spirits, and afterwards a state of cor- 
i the lode being rich, were followed to within a few feet of the water, when in||"@sponding deep depression or torpor. Mr. Braid’s Neurypnology. 
4 stormy weather the noise became so tremendous, that the miners, intrepid as 
they are, deserted their labour once or twice, lest the sea should break in upon OLIVER CROMWELL. 
them. The nature of the work of the Cornish miner may be further estimated It seems ridiculous to talk of the court of Oliver Cromwell, who had so many 
from the fact of the shafts alone of one mine beng together twenty miles in|/SeVere matters to attend to in order to keep himself on his throne ; but he had 
depth beneath the surface, and some 1652 feet deep, or nearly five times the||# court, nevertheless ; and, however jealously it was watched by the most in- 
height of St. Paul’s from the cross to the ground, or 340 feet. The ‘Creat fluential of his adherents, it grew more courtly as his protectorate advanced ; 
Adit,’ cut from side to side of the county, measures more than thirty miles, in- and must always have been a.tended with a respect which Charles knew not 
cluding its branches ; and in some parts it is 400 feet below the surface of the||S¥fficiently how to insure, and James not at all. Its dinners were not very 
ground. The largest branch of this adit is five and a-half miles, and it opens luxurious, and the dishes appear to have been brought in by the heavy gentle- 
into the sea above high-water mark at Restronget creek. This is tunnelling of |en of his guard. In April, 1654, we read of the “ grey coats” of the gen- 
tlemen, with “ black velvet collars, and silver lace and trimmings ;"—a very 


r some character, and evinces abundantly the perseverance, ingenuity, and hazar- : " 
dous nature of these undertakings, as well as the character of those who plan)/S°D€T effort at elegance. Here his daughters would pay him visits of a morn- 
; and them into effect. ing, fluttering betwixt pride and anxiety ; and his mother sit with greater feel- 
‘ The lack mine at St. Just is not the only stupendous undertaking, a part ings of both, starting whenever she heard a noise : flocks of officers came to a 
: of the workings of which Cornwall exhibits, or has exhibited, above ground. daily table, at which he would cheerfully converse ; and now and then ambas- 
We have mentioned the Carclaze tin mine, worked for 400 years open to the sadors or the parliament were feasted ; and in the evening, perhaps after a 
H day. Near Penzance there was an extraordinary undertaking, cailed the Wher- portion of a sermon from his highne:s. there would, be the cons: iovssess of a 
| : mine, of which the mouth opened in the sea; the mine was commenced 720) |Ptincely presence, and something like a courtly joy. In the circle Waller him- 
4 t from the shore, and the miners worked 100 feet beneath. A steam engine self was to be found (making good the doubts of ‘ Sacharissa”); and Lord 
c was erected on the shore, which communicated by rods with the shaft, and so|/roghill, the friend of Suckling, who refused to join him ; and Lady Carlisle, 
: = up the water. The rods passed by the side of a platform or wherry, |gTowing old, but still setting her beauty spots at the saints; and Richard 
i tlted u and |Cromwell, heir apparent, whom Dick Ingoldsby is forcing to die with laughter, 


d upon piles. A vessel in a storm was once driven agaitst the platform, and . 
: carried away a portion of it. The upper part of the shaft consisted of a cais- ae severe Fleetwood is looking that way ; and the future author of “ Para- 
son, which rose twelve feet above the ocean level, and stood in the midst of the, |4ise Lost” talk nz Italian with the envoys from the Appenines; and Marvel, 
mound of rubbish excavated from the mine, the miners descending through the his brother secretary, chuckling to hear trom the Swedish ambassador the pro- 
t sea to their labour, the water continually dropping from the roof of the mine,||/P°S4! of a visit from Queen Christina ; and young Dryden, bashfully venturing 
: and the roar of the waves being distinctly perceptible below. The undertaking’ |! under the wing of his uncle, Sir Gilbert Pickermg. the chamberlain. There 
was adventurous beyond example, and was ultimately given up from the expense | ¥4S sometimes even a concert ; Cromwell's love of music prevailing against 
exceeding the profit. ‘The ore raised was tin, some of which was mingled with’ |the un-angelic denouncements of it from the pulpit. The protector would also 
i talk of his morning's princely «liversion of hunting ; or converse with his daugh- 


Pyritous copper, and a portion of it was of ve vality.” 
° ents Bw A ser Nineteenth Century.” |/ters and the foreign ambassadors, some of which latter had that day paid their 
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int England : “ if|!waistcoat, and blue coat and yellow buttons, thrust half his body out of the 


festive solemnity, Window, exclaiming, 
** Dear me! how very vexatious! we shall certainly loose the boat !” 


The speaker then opened the coach-door, and proceeded to hand out his 
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respects to the former, as to royal personages, on their arrival 
the evening were that of a christening or a marriage, or other 
his highness, not choosing to forget the rough pleasures of his youth, and com-|, 


bining, perhaps, with the recoliection something of an hysterical sense of his 
present wondrous condition, would think it not unbecoming his dignity to recall Wife and two children. Having puid the fare, he managed, with some difficulty, 


the days of King James, and bedaub the ladies with sweetmeats, or pelt the| to thread his way through the phalanx of unwieldy carriages. When they ar- 
heads of his brother generats with the chair enshions. Nevertheless, he could) rived, almost out of breath, at the stairs, the accommodation-steps had been 


resume his state with an air that inspired the pencil of Peter Lely beyond its craned up, the boat was unmoored, and, by the nearest chance in the world, the 
| little party were enabled to scramble over the fore-part of the vessel, and gain 


fopperies ; and Mazarin at Paris trembled in his chair to think of it. ‘ \ 
Ediaburgh Review. | the deck. After setilmg themselves in a comfortable seat, and making sundry 
| curious observations upon all the animate and inanimate things about them, and 


CAUSES OF 'THE UNHEALTHINESS OF LARGE TOWNS. | trying to make the children «it still, they were “steamed” on to Blackwall, 


More than one cause may be assigned for this marked difference in the mor-| without anything particular occurring to mar the pleasure of the aquatic exeur- 
tality of town and country districts; but the one great cause, which in its) sion. 
operation seems to absorb all others, is the vitiation of the atmosphere of | John Binns was a man of business. For five-and-twenty years he had been 
towns ; to effect which a number of agencies are constantly at work. By the; in the service of Messrs. Thwaites, Jenks, and Thwaies. He had commenced 
mere action of the lungs of the inhabitants of Liverpool, for instance, a stratum his career in their counting-house when a mere boy, and, by his assiduity and 
of air sufficient to cover the entire surface of the town, to the depth of three} attention, had attained to the responsible situation of confidential clerk. His 
feet, is daily rendered wnfit for the purposes of respiration. If to this we add, salary was ample, his wife good-humoured and thrifty, and few could really 
the changes caused by the products of combustion from forges, furnaces, andj;boast of more mundane happiness and contentment than John Binns and his 
other fires, mingling with the atmosphere (to say nothing of the enormous quan-| wife. 
tity of gas, oil, and cendies nightly consumed in large towns), and by the es-|| Mrs. Binns having gone below, or, as she expressed it, ‘down stairs,”” with 
cape of gaseous efiluvia from manufactories of different kinds, we shall have) 'the children, to procure (hem some biseuits and milk and water, and arrange her 
enumerated the principal sources of the unavoidable vitiation of the aur of towns.| boanet, &c , in the ladies’ cavin, John in the mean tite lolled over the side of 
Bat it must be remembered, that wherever large masses of the community are the vessel, “ whistling for want of thought,” and watching the bubbling wake 
congregated together, there is a proportionally large amount of vegetable and of the rapid steamer as it ploughed the water. Every object was one of novelty 
animal refuse produced, which, in the process of decay, gives out various gases, to the untravelled clerk ; and it was not until they cleared the Pool that the 
prejudical to health, and whose effects will be proportioned to the more or Jess chaos and tumult of his brain settled into a placid calm and dreaminess. 
immediate removal of the matter, or to the attention given to itsbeing su dis-|| ‘ Dear me!” exclaimed Binns, involuntarily, “ what's that !"’ 
posed of, as to prevent the escape of the gases into the general atmosphere.|| ‘‘ That's a porpoise, sir,’ replied a young man, who was smoking a cigar at 
Further, it has been observed that where a poor population is densely crowded, a} his elbow. 
kind of poisonous matter, of a highly contagious character is generated in the|| ‘A porpoise—dear me '—what, so near home! How curious!" remarked 
system, affecting with typhus and other fevers, not only those m whom it first) Binns, m astonishment. ‘* Well, 1 never thought to see a porpoise.” 
originates, but spreading with rapidity, amid such a population, from individual|| “I dare say they appear strange to you, sir,” continued the young man, 
to individual, from house to house, and from street to street. Could the atmos-| knocking the ashes trom his cigar. ‘* 1 remember how surprised I was when | 
phere in such localities, be renewed from time to tine, the evil would be dimin-| first saw a shark in the West Indies, when I was a younker. ‘There was a sailor 
ished ; but from the high value of land in the larger towns, which are the} lying dead on board, and there was a whole shoal of the hungry monsters 
seats of industry, from the desire on the part of builders and landlords to secure} |swimming about the ship, like so many mutes at a funeral, waiting for the 
the most profitable investments for their money, avd neglect of hygienic princi-| body.” 
ples, the dwellings of the poor have been constracted with the most notorious) “ How horrible !” 
inattention to the means necessary to secure an efficient ventillation, either m/| ‘‘ Will you take a cigar, sir!’’ continued the speaker, handing his case, with- 


the houses themselves, or inthe courts and streets inhabited by the working! out noticing the horror of Binns. 
classes. ‘No, thank’ye,"’ said Binns; “I never smoke till after dinner, and then I 


D:. W. H Duncan on the Physical Causes of the High Rate of Mortality in Liverpool — prefer a cool pipe.”’ 
| Binns, however, notwithstanding his rejection of the other's polite offer, was 
THE FUNCTION OF ORGANIZATION IN PLANTS. aot insensible to his politeness, and he was really possessed of so much infor- 
‘The very commonest occupations of the garden and tke ficld—watering, prun-, 4ton concerning the different places they passed, and all other topics on 
ing, transplanting, &e. &c. ought all to be considered with reference to this im-| “hich Binns was totally ignorant, that he soon succeeded in ingratiating himself 
portant function, in order that a correct judgment may be obtained on the best||in his favour. Having learned, too, that he was, as well as hunself, a “ clerk 
modes of carrying on these operationa. I will, however, just venture one or)!" London gay,” and m the service of large shipping agents in the city, Binns 
two remarks, by way of suggestion, on points of practical mterest. Since the) S00 became quite friendly and confidential. ‘There was only one thing which 
amount of exhalation depends upon the eupply of water introduced at the root,| rather militated against strict propriety and decorum in the estimation of the 
it seems to be a plain deduction of common sense (until some stout practitioner) °!d-fashioned clerk :—when he mentioned the name of the firm in whose service 
shall produce his strong reasons for refuting it) that all who water their plants jhe had the honour to be retained, the young man appeared quite familiar with 
should apply the water immcdia ely to the root, and in good doses—and_ not tol (the naines of the partners, and spoke of old Thwaites, and his nephew, Sam 
the herbage, and in small sprinklings only : unless where it is necessary to clean | Phwaites, and Jemmy Jinks, as 1f he were personally acquainted with them, 
the leaves. It is true, indeed, that the whole tissue of plants is capable of im-|/2Nd like one of an equal and intimate footing, which sounded somewhat harshly 
bibing moisture, and so the leaves will be refreshed, and look well satisfied im-; “POP the ear of the unsophisticated Binns, who habitually looked apon his 


mediately after they have been wetted, though the root itself may not have been| |8'@unch and respectable governor as the greatest men, at least in the mercantile 
watered ; but this only produces an undue stimulus, inviting them to an activi-/ (World. The nonchalance, and off-hand manner of Mr. Frederick Hodgkins 
ty which, unless it can be sustained by a sufficiently supply in the right direction! |Burr,—for such, he informed Binns, was his designation, —soon obliterated every 
’ idea of any intended rudensss on his part. 


will soon cause the leaf to become exhausted, wither, and dic. 
“The manners of the young men of the present aye,” thought Binns, “are 


A sumilar effect|| 
is produced, when the botanist brings home the plants he has obtained in his | 
rambles, in that peculiar description of tn box which he dignifies with the clas-|/very different from those which were considered gentlemanly in my youth,”"— 
sic name of a Vascalum, and then straps it across his shoulders to the admiring}|and drew the charitable conclusion that he must rather blame the fashion of the 
ridicule of country gazers. Ifhis plants were quite dry when gathered, even||times than the man for any discrepancy. 
though they seem to be half faded on being taken out of the vasculum, they|) Mrs. Binns now joined her husband, and an introduction took place. Mr. 
may readily be revived on being placed in water ; but if they were gathered in) Burr bowed very politely, and linked himself in with the family-party with all 
the wet or were wetted in the box, however fresh they may Icok when first ta-|)the ease and assurance ofan old friend. The children, too, w ere delighted with 
ken out, they will soon fade afterwards. Light being the great stimulus to)/bim; for he ran up and down the deck, and danced with them to the sound of 
these vital functions, this sufficiently accounts for (wha‘* every one is well aware}/the music. Mrs. Binns began to like him ; for it must be confessed that, at first 
of) the propriety of temporarily shading plants when their roots have been||sight she was a “ little’’ surprised at the uncouth companion her hasband had 
weakened by transplanting ; because they cannot then imbibe the moisture) “ picked up’ so suddenly. For women are naturally very cautious, and much 
with sufficient rapidity to supply the requisite discharge at the leaves. \less approachable than men in this respect. ‘ 

WATER AND WINE. Professor Hensiow. | Neither the garb nor natural endowments of Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr 


Qeavun atta: Paevess.on king hed jwere prepossessing. He was tall and straight, it is true ; but his habits were shab- 


‘ 4 By by-genteel, and his appearance slovenly. But, so true it is that manners make 
the Swiss ambassadors, whereof there were many in commission, to be lodged) ian, that bis personal appe: 
al appearance was speedily lost sight of; for his assi- 
in the city, and that plenty of the best wines should be provided for them.| ppe 


iduity and attention, his information, and, we must confess, his impudence, so 
The ambassadors having lain long upon the Parisians, and drunk daily very leffectually hanienened themselves, that it oente tiie thing’ to sheke him off, 
deep, and being at last dismissed, the provost made an humble remonstrance to|| when he had once established an acquaintance ¥ 
the king, how the city had so long time wined the Swiss ambassadors, and their|!  « Where do you dine!” said he, abruptly " 
numerous retinue, which put her in some arrears ; therefore he humbly prayed, «1 have been eecnemnnded by Titnens to the Pier Hotel,” replied Binns 
in the name of the city, that his majesty would be pleased to give leave that a : ’ P ' 


. ‘ . “ The Tivoli for my money,” rejoined Burr. “ A delightful garden for the 
small tax might be laid for a while upon the water pipes and cisterns of fresh ‘lady and children to run about in,—and music during the dinner. ‘Take my ad- 
water, for the dischage of those arrears for wine, &c. The king pleasantly Y 


4 ; vice, and go there.” 
answered, Ventre de Saint Gris, there ust be some other way found out to do ‘ g 


; * Very weil,” said the acquiescent Binns; “I have no choice ; and, beg a 
this ; for "twas our Saviour only that could turn water into wine, thercfore he : 2 , < ’ 
perfect stranger, shall be glad to put myself under your guidance. What do 


lyou say, my dear!” addressing his rib. ‘* Shall we go to the Tivoli , 
‘ “With all my heart,” answered Mrs. Binns; and so the point was decided 
THE “ OVERDONE.” 
BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


The handsome new pier now hove in sight, crowded with loungers and visi- 

tors. ‘The vessel “ wheeled’ about, and they were very soon alongside the 
It was a fine morning in May,—the avenues leading to the London Bridge 
Wharf were thronged with vehicles of all descriptions, and the pavement on 


landing-barges. 
both sides crowded with gaily-dressed parties, carrying umbrellas, cloaks, and 


* Get your tickets ready,” cried the man on the paddle-box ; and there was a 
general grasping of band-boxes, umbrellas, and carpet-bags, and all the passen- 

parasols, and sundry baskets and bundles, stored with well-replenished bottles; $¢s b ushed from below, and huddled in a dense mass to the gargway. 
and sandwiches, preparatory to a day’s pleasure at Gravesend. 

A lumbering hackney-coach came rattling and rambling down the remnant of 
Fish-street Hill. When within a few yards of the gates which lead to the 
wharf, a sugar-waggon, laden with hogsheads, drew across the road, followed 
by an alarming tail of brewers’ drays. Jarvey pulled up, and sat unconcerved|y 
on his box to await the passing of the formidable train,—at the same moment 
the bell ceased. 

A man, about forty, with a reddish face, and scanty whiskers, with his hair in 
stiff curl, a white neckerchief tied stranglingly about his neck, a Marseilles 


and the children ? 


* Binns !” said Mr. Burr, “ will you take my bag, and [ll escort Mrs. Binns 
Give me their tickets.” 


“* How kind !” thought the unsuspecting Binns, delivering the bits of paper, 


and overlooking the startling familiarity o! his new aequainance. 


They were soon up the stairs, and elbowing their way along the planks of the 


crowded pier. Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr soon distanced Mr. Bunns, and had 
passed the gates, when the latter was stopped, having to change half-a-erown 


y for the 1. 
inns kept his wife's feathers in view, and followed his paity up the High 
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Street, loudly repeating ‘‘ No! no!” to all the applications of the drivers of the 


“Chatham and Rochester’ coaches. 

Away they trudged up Parrock Place,on their way to the famous Windmill Hill, 
poor Binns “lugging” along the bag; but, so elated was he with the pleasure 
afforded by the prospect, that he forgot he was doing porters’ work. Mrs. Binns 
was in ecstacies, and the children chatted away, and asked a thousand innocent 
questions, and their companion was “so pleasant!” At last they reached the 
spot so eloquently described by their friendly guide. A spruce waiter, with 
napkin in hand, received them at the door, and relieved Mr. Binns of his lug- 
gage. The waiter smiled a “ recognition” at Mr. Burr, who was well known, 


aving frequently been there with parties before, and receiving from him an in-| 


'!mestic quiet. Even the effrontery of Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr failed to 
|\affect his natural feelings of politeness and hospitality. 
1 He thanked him for his kind remembrance of Mrs. Binns, and after a cheer- 
ing glass, recovered his wonted equanimity ; and the conversation soon became 
_ interesting in the handling of his adroit visitor. ‘They naturally referred to the 
'|day’s pleasure they had enjoyed at Gravesend, and were in excellent order by 
the time Mrs. Binns had completed her culinary operations. Mary took away 
the reluctant children, and put them to bed, while Mrs. Binns busied herself in 
laying the cloth. 
** Really, Mrs. Binns,’’ observed the visitor, “‘ I am afraid you make a stran- 
ger of me. I wish you would treat me as one of the family ; and not put your- 


| 


timation that he intended to take a bed at the Tivoli, vanished up stairs with) self out of the way, on any account.”’ 


his bag. Holiday folks, in two’s and three’s, were already making for the dining- 
room ; the music was playing most invitingly, and Binns and his wife were not| 
less delighted than amazed. ‘The lofty room, the elevated bar, and the smart, 
limonadiere,—the crowd of well-dressed, good-looking ‘ ordinary” guests, silén-| 
ced the prattle of the children to a quiet shyness, and perfectly abashed their' 
parents. Nothing, however, could possibly put Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr’ 
out of countenance ; he nodded familiarly to the host, and thrust himself and| 
party as near the head of the table as possible. The clatter of knives and forks! 
and the ringing of plates commenced, and Mr. Burr ordered about the attentive! 
waiters with as much sang-froid, as if he and his party were the only guests to, 
be attended to in the room. 

The repast being at length despatched, during which Mr. Burr contrived to, 
consume as much as his four friends, and drink the “‘lion’s share ’’ of the two. 
bottles of Dublin stout ordered for the * lot,” he arose from the table, followed) 
by the eyes of Binns, who really felt uncomfortable at being left among so) 
many strangers, and then, deliberately mounting the steps leading to the bar, 
he remained for some time chatting with the lady, while ins was called upon) 
to pay the reckoning. 
. “ That gentleman is of your party, sir !’’ inquired the waiter, pointing to Mr. | 

urr, 

_“ No,” replied Binns. ‘“ Oh, yes! yes!’ recollecting himself; and the! 
confused and good-natured clerk paid the reckoning for the whole party. 

* Now for the garden,”’ said their excellent guide, advancing, and offering 
his arm to Mrs. Binns. “ Do me the honour to accept my arm, and I will show 
you the ‘ Lions.’' 

He made no allusion to the payment made by Binns for the dinner, and the 


worthy old clerk attributed his forgetfulness on this head to his anxiety to pro- | 


cure them pleasure. 

After taking them about the grounds, and scating Binns in a comfortable ar- 
bour, with his pipe and glass of half-and-half, he proceeded with Mrs. Biuns to, 
fulfil a promise he had made to the children ; and, having placed his juvenile 


charges on a couple of donkeys, gave them a ride as far as the ‘* Old Prince of) 
Orange,” and back again, permitting the lady to pay the “ carriage” while he 
lifted off the delighted little creatures. 

Leaving them to gambol on the green under the surveillance of their happy 
mother, he drew out his cigar-case, and hob-and-nobbed with Binns, drinking! 
at least five tumblers of ‘stiff’? brandy-and- water, amusing his “friend,” 
with his travels and adventures abroad and at home. But the most pleasant 
moments are ever the flectest, and Biun’s chronometer warned him that it 
was time to depart. 

The moderate “ excess” he had committed rendered him rather “‘ moony ;”’ 
but his heart was open, and he was so much gratified by the condescending po- 
liteness of Mr. Frederic Hodgkins Burr, that, notwithstanding the latter firmly! 
insisted upon the “ Yorkshire fashion” of settling for the copious libations; 
they had made, Binns would not listen to it, and Mr. Burr politely yielded 

As there was no time to lose, they made the best of their way through Wind- 
mill Street to the pier, and soon lost their identity in the many-coloured mass 
which was wending towards the vessel. 

Some beautiful pmk conches attracted the eye of Mrs. Binns as they trudged. 
along, and she would fain have purchased them for the adorament of her parlour 
mantel-shelf. 

These people want too much for them,” said the sagacious Mr Burr. “ 1 
can procure bushels of them from the sailors on board the ships where my busi- 
ness carries me. If you really desire to possess a set, allow me the pleasure 
of presenting them to you on my return to London.” 

Mrs. Binns thankfully accepted the offer, and gave him the address of the 
house at Camberwell. After a hurried adieu on board, Mr. Frederick Hodg- 
kins Burr ran up the stairs, and, placing himself on a ‘conspicuous situation on 
the pier, continued to wave his tour-and-ninepenny “ gossamer hat" tll they 
were out of sight. Binns was delighted ; he had never spent such a day—nor, 
so much money in one trip—before. Four or five days after this memorable, 
holiday, Binns returned from the city, wearied and worn out with a long and 
arduous day’s work. 

He approached his house, and beheld with astonishment that the holland 
blind of his best parlour was drawn down, and illuminated with the light of can- 
dies burning within. He began to think that he had mistaken the house, when 
the sound of a triangle, formed by a poker and keys, and boisterous voices of| 
his children in all the glee of a disorderly romp, struck with an unwelcome harsh-| 
ness upon his ear. ‘I'he sweet vision of a cool pipe and tankard, which had so} 
invitingly floated in his imagination as he trudged along, vanished into “ thin 
air” in a moment. 

With a palpitating heart he beat a timed rat-tat at his own door. 

“* Who is in the parlour, Mary ?” inquired he fearfully, as the girl stood with 
the unclosed doorin her hand. 

Before she could answer his query, the kitchen-door at the extremity of the 
narrow passage was thrown open, and Mrs. inns appeared, with a huge pan 
of lamb-chops sputtering and hissing in one hand, and a fork in the other. 

« John, my dear,” eried she, ** how late you are to-night. There’s our friend, 
Mr. Burr, has been here this three hours. ‘Take off your things, and go into} 
the parlour to him, while I prepare the supper, and the girl rans for the beer.”’ 

“ Mr. Burr !” said poor, weary Mr. Binns, in surprise. 

“Yes, my dear; he was so kind as to bring them shells he promised me him- 
self.” 

Her husband then, disencumbering himself of his coat and hat, entered the 
noisy parlour. 

. “Binns, my dear boy,”’ familiarly exclaimed Mr. Burr, without rising rom his 
seat at the table, whereon a huge tumbler of brandy-and-water was smoking,— 
‘* Binns, what a slave you are to business! Those old-fashioned governors of, 
yours are really unconscionable, to keep a man of your years stuck to the desk 
so many hours.” 

“A man of your years” jarred rather coarsely upon the drum of Mr. Binns’ 


Pipes and grog follwed the supper, and Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burrconfess- 
ed he began to prefer a pipe to a cigar ; whether in compliment to the predilec- 
tion of his host, or because it cost him nothing, it would be inviduous to de- 
termine ; but, certain it is, he smoked, and drank, and talked away until a late 
hour, and even then parted most reluctantly, he said, from his kind entertainers. 
Binns, who had been completely forced out of his usual sphere, and kept out of 
his bed two hours beyond his usual time was very fractious and pettish, and 
hammered the coals in the kitechen-grate in a most savage manner, instead of 
quietly raking it out, as was his custom. 

The worthy man really felt under some obligation to Mr. Burr for the po- 


'|liteness he had exercised towards them ina land of strangers ; but certainly 


considered he had balanced the account by “ franking’’ him upon the day in 
question ‘Their habits, manners, and opmions were too essentially different 
ever to harmonise together. Binns sensibly felt that there was no sympathy be- 
tween them, or as he expressed it, that they could never ‘ mix.” 

The free-and-easy youth, however, was not to he put off so easily; and Mr. 
Binns aciually turned pale, and trembled, when on the following Sunday morn- 
ing a loud rat-tat-tat at the door was followed by the announcement of Mr. Fred- 
erick Ho dkins Burr. 

Binns had no time to collect his scared and scattered thoughts before his visi- 
tor entered the room, as cool and collected as a snowball, shook hands with 
Mrs. Binns, patted the children, and greeted them all in the most approved 
manner. 

_“T hope I have not put you out ?” said Mr. Burr, laying his hat upon the 
sideboard, and drawing a chair to the verge of the table. 

*O! notat all!” replied Mrs. Binns. ** Have you breakfasted !” 

“ Rather too early for me,” replied the visitor ; “I am ging to pass the day 
with Jenkinson, at Peckham.” What a relief was this intimation to poor Binns. 
** But a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, and, as I may, probably, be 
too late for his hot water, I will take a cup of your excellent tea, for you do 
brew it most admirably, Mrs. Binns, I must say.” 


Mr. Burr drank cup after cup; and after an hour’s conversation, or rather 


monologue, for neither Binns nor his wife felt competent to sustain a part, he 
took his leave, with an expression of regret that he could not finish the day 
ith them ; he really never felt so much at home as in their agreeable society. 
Binns, first pulling aside the blind, and the cautiously peeping, to ascertain 
that his tormentor had actually crossed the road, turned about and resolutely 
exclaimed. 

**T must and will put an end to this.” 

A few days after this occurrence he was startled from his ledger by the en- 
trance of Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr, who marched directly up to his desk, 
and calling him aside, pulled out a ragged pocket-book, and produced a bill for 
fifty pounds, at six months’ date. 

** Do you ever do anything in this way ?”’ said he ; “ the bill’s as good as the 
Bank. Jenkinson’s acceptance and drawn by myself. .The fact is, we have 
jointly entered into a spec., which requires a little ready cash ; and it will pro- 
duce such a profit that we can afford a good commission. What do you say? 
As you are a friend, I offer the chance. 

“I am really much obliged to you,” said Binns, who had looked upon the se- 
curity with the eye of a man of business ; ‘* but my employers are very particu 
lar, and would be extremely offended should such a transaction come to then 
knowledge. My inclination must, therefore, yield to my interest.” 

“Well, you know best.”’ replied Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr, putting up the 
“kite.” 1 would not press the thing for the world. I know fifty people who 
will jump at it.” 

Mr. Burr then adroitly turned the conversation, and shortly wished his dear 
friend good morning. 

The next time Mr. Binns beheld the now dreaded and repulsive physiognomy 
of Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr, was one evening in the crowded and bustling 
multitude which night and morning throng Gracechureh Street. He had sufli- 
cient presence of mind to accept the welcome invitation of the * cad” of a Cam- 
berweil stage, and leaping in, ensconsced himself snugly in the corner. But, 
scarcely had he spread his coat-tails carefully in his lap, for fear of creasing the 
cloth, when the door was thrown open, and the “ cad,” with the assurance 
that they were going in two minutes, ushered in the identical object of nis aver- 
sion. 

“What! Binns, is it you !’’ Burr exclaimed with apparent surprise. ‘ How 
d ye do, my friend, and dear Mrs. Binns, and the little ones how are they? It 
seems an age since I had the pleasure of seeing you; but I assure you I have 
been so overbead and ears in business of my own for the last fortnight. that I 
have not had a moment to call my own !” 

Here was certainly a “spell” for an invitation; but Binns resolutely kept 
on the defensive. He then thrust his head out of the window, and bawled put, 
“ Don’t forget Manor Place !” 

** Manor Place !’’ exclaimed Mr. Burr. ‘ What, have you removed ?”’ 
‘“‘No,” replied Binns, inwardly chuckling at the sudden manwuvre which had 
occurred to him to rid himself of his tormentor ; ‘‘ but I have some private busi- 
ness to transact with a friend.” 

“ Shall you be long !”’ inquired the persevering Burr. 

“‘ An hour, or more, perhaps, ’ said Binns. 

Excuse my impertinence, my dear fellow ; but I did intend to surprise Mrs. 
Binns, and take a dish of tea with you in a family way." 

‘I'm very sorry,” began Binns. 

“ Don't mention it,”’ mterrupted the imperturbable bore ; ‘‘I shall just be in 
time for Jenkinson’s bohea, and—”’ 

The coach stopped, and Mr. Binns was out in a jiffy. 

*—And,”’ continued his persecutor, “I shall just drop in as I return and blow 
a cloud with you.” 

“Very well,” muttered Binns, feeling very much like a mouse which 
in drawing its head from the trap, is suddenly caught by the neck! Binns 
did call upon his friend in Manor Place, and then sauntered sullenly home- 
wards, forming a thousand resolutions to shake off this impertinent intruder. 
But the cool effrontery of Mr. Burr invariably overcame his moral courage, 


ears ; but he the extended paw of the impertinent intruder upon his 
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and undermined his resolution. The nearer he approached his honse, the!| 


more sensibly did he feel his firmness giving way. At last he came to the de-| 

termination to order a chain to be put upon the door, and boldly to deny himself 
He rapped with unusual vehemence at the door, as if impatient to commune 

with Mrs. Binns, and arrange for the “barricade.” The maid answered the’ 


summons. 
“ Where's your mistress !” } 
“In the parlour, sir.” ; 
He strode along the passage to open the pailour-door, when the loud voice of, 
a man strnek upon his ear. 
“* Who's with her!” demanded he, tarning abruptly wpon th> maid. 
“The gentleman, sir, what brought them shells t’other day !" 
Binns almost dropped upon the door-mat. A malignant fate seemed to pur- 
sue him ; for, as he afterwards learned, Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr had met) 
his friend Jenkinson going to town, and had, therefore, returned with him as far} 
as Binns’shouse, where he had coolly taken his place in the family-eirele, inform-| 
ing Mrs. Binns, to her surprise, that he had left her husband midway ; that he 
would not be at home for an hour or two, and that he had invited him to make 
an evening of it. 
Mr. Burr was as easy and facetious, and as much “ at home” as ever, and told) 
such “ funny etories’’ and anecdotes about the black fellows in the West Indies,, 
that Mr. and Mrs. Binns were fain to langheven against the grain. Ia fact, they 
were always both inclined to make the best of everything ; and, as Mr. Burr! 
was there, what could they do ! 


The brandy was rather low ; but their accommodating friend had, really “n 


An oppressive load was suddenly taken from his mind, and he felt as“ uplift- 
ed” as if he were really attached to a balloon. 
| How eagerly he watched the progress of the prosecution! nor was it until 
Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr was really sentenced to transportation that he 
felt truly free and happy again. 
‘UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 1800. 
| At first the Irish parliament testified no great willingness to aceede to the 
Union. The resolutions which had passed the British parliament in 1799 ox- 
cited a terrible storm in Dublin and other towns; but it was observed that a 
large proportion of the Roman Catholic party, who had suffered most by the 
late tebellion, preserved a sullen neutrality. Whenthe Irish Commons de- 
bated the address proposed by ministers in answer to the speech from the throne, 
in January, 1799, it was carried by « majority of only one vote. Yet, on the 
15th of January, 1800, a motion made in the same House to declare their dis- 
approbation of an Incorporating Union was negatived by a majority of 42, the 
nombers bemg 138 agamst 96. On the 5th of February the whole plan <i the 
Union was detailed by Lord Castlereagh, thes principal secretary for Ireland. 
In addition to the resolutions already mentioned, as adopted by the British par- 
liament, it was now proposed that the number of Irish peers t be admitted to 
the House of Lords of the United Kingdoms should be fouriords spiritual by 
rotation of sessions, and twenty-eight lords temporal elected for life by the peers 
of Ireland ; arid that the number of represeniatives to be admitted into the 
‘House of Commons should be one hundred, The storm of opposition rose to a 


hurricane : but Lord Castlereagh’s motion was carried in the Irish Commons by 


choice,” and, taking out the liqueur-bottle filled up to the neck with “ Booth 188 ageinet 115; nad in the Lorde the of the Unies was agreed to 


best,” he asked Mrs. Binns for hot water, lemons, and sugat, and brewed an 

cellent bowl of “ gin twist,” which was so insinuating and so potent, that, what| (PY 13th 

with smoking, and what with the effect of this unusual beverage, poor Binns’), th that j ald 

head turned completely round, and he eould seareely reach his bed after seeing 
tie ’ |be proper to take the sense of the nation in a less qnestionable manner; and he 
. 


the “ collected” Frederick Hodgkins Burr to the door. 

The next morning poor Binns got up with a “ splitting” headache, and went) 
to business in anything but an amiable mood, muttering maledictions upon the!| 
head of his encroaching enemy. | 

“T must and will put an end to it,’’ said he, as he sipped his fourth cup of 
strong green tea the same afternoon. “I do verily believe that fellow was! | 
formed for my destruction. Mary, do keep those children quict ; they are’ 
enough to distract one with their eternal poise. What's that?” he exclaimed 
in a nervous terror, startled by a loud imperative rap at the door 

“A letter, sir,” said Mary. 

“Forme! Who can it be from’” continued he. 

Tearing it open quickly he then read as follows :— rf 


“My pear Binns,—I looked in at your office this morning, and learned) 


moved an address to request lis majesty to dissolve the present and convoke 
another parliament—a kind of Irish conventional parliament. Mr. Saarin spoke 
strongly in support of the motion, and of a direct appeal to the Insh people. 
The solicitor-general accused him of * unfurling the bloody flag of rebellion.” 
Mr. Egan accused the solicitor-general, and other members of administration, 
of having unfurled * the flag of prostitution and corruption.” In the end Par- 
nell’s motion was negatived by a large majority. Atter some more vehement 
debates the whole plan of the Union was approved by the same parliament which 
the year before had all but rejected it in toto; and on the 27th of March the 
two Irish Houses agreed in a joint address, informing his majesty that they 
considered the resolutions of the British parliament as wisely calculated to form 
the basis of an incorporation of Great Britain and Ireland into one kingdom ; 
that they had adopted them as their guide, and now felt it their duty to lay be- 


from old Thwaites that you had just gone out, and that he did not know precise-| fore his majesty resolutions to which they had agreed, and which, if they should 
ly when you would return. Fearing that he might not deliver my message, or||be approved by the two Houses of the Parliament of Great Britain, they were 
mention my call, for he seems a crabbed old hunks, I write this to request you| ready to confirm and ratify, in order that the same might be established for 
will meet me at Tom's coffee-house to-morrow, at eleven punctually, as I wish|\ever by mutual consent of both Parliaments. On the 2d of April this address, 


you to go with me, and just bail poor Jenkinson, who has suffered some severe} |together with the resolutions, was laid before the British Parliament. In the 


losses in Spanish (persisting to bull when I told him to bear,) and has been un-|/Upper House Lord Holland contended that a Union would not remedy the dis- 
able to meet a paltry bill of five-and-thirty pounds. It’s a mere matter of form. |icontents of the various descriptions of persons composing the Irish community ; 
I am.not a housekeeper, and, therefore, not eligible; but lam sure you will jthat it would not insure a redress of their grievances, but would increase that 
not stickle. You will, moreover, have an opportunity of bemg introduced to} influence which was already the object of general complaint ; that it wae evi- 
one of the best fellows breathing. We og 90% when he is emancipated from) jdently offensive to the great body of the Insh people ; and that, if it should be 
the clutches of the law, that we adjourn to Joe's, and have a steak, and a bottle learried into effect against the sense of the people, it would endanger the con- 
of sherry. \nexion between the two countries, and might possibly produce irreparable mis- 
‘* Present my most profound and respectful remembrance to Mrs. Binns, and/jchief. Lord Grenville defended the measure as equally beneficial to both king- 
my love to your two darling children, and believe me, idoms ; and, while eighty-one peers voted with Grenville, only two—the Earl 
** My dear Binns, yours most faithfully, jof Derby and Lord King—divided with Lord Holland. In the Commons it was 

*Freperick Hopekins Borer.” |\held by some of the opposition that the Union would injure our constitution, in- 

asmuch as the influence of the crown arising from places in Ireland, being now 


“Don't forget, eleven precisely.” 

There was an oath trembling for utterance on the tip of Binns’ tongue as he 
concluded this unique specimen of cool impertinence. 

“ Well, upon my soul!” cried he, holding the open letter in one hand, and 
slapping it with the back of the other, ** this is—this is beyond everything ! me 
—bail—bail for Jack Nokes or Tom Styles—an impudent jackanapes! I Il see 
him—I will—yes, I will; but the fellow won't take offence. Don't believe it ! 
He dogs me everywhere. But I will be firm—I will! I have already submit- 
ted too long.” 

The next morning came, and Binns was nervous and wretched, and ureso- 
lute, and trembled every time the door of the counting-house was opened ; at 
last he made up his mind to go and see if he could collect in some outstanding 


to be concentrated upon only one hundred members, instead of three hundred, 
ithe former number of the Irish House of Commons, it must necessarily be aug~ 
jmented. Pitt rcplied that he wished not to augment the influence of the crown ; 
ithat the system proposed was rather calculated to favour the popular interest ; 
ithat the members for Irish counties and principal cities would be sixty-eight, 
\the remaining thirty-two members being to be elected by towns the most con- 
‘siderable m population and wealth ; and that, as the proposed addition would 
jnot make any change in the internal form of British representation, it would en- 
tail none of those dangers which might attend innovation. He said that, if any- 
‘thing could counterbalance the advantages that must result from the Union, it 
would be the necessity of disturbing in any way the representation of Eng- 


and doubtful debts. He threaded all the back alleys, and turned his steps as||land; but that, most fortunately, no such a necessity existed. He went on : 


far eastward as his business would allow, 


—' In stating this, I have not forgotten what I have myself formerly said and 


It was two o'clock when he re-entered the counting-house, and his mind wasj|jsincerely felt upon the subject of parliamentary reform: but I know that all 


soon restored to the composure which he feigned when he found all was quiet 


jopinions must necessarily be subservient to times and circumstances; and that 


Mr. Frederick Hodgkins Burr had not ventured to call upon him; and Binns|'man who taiks of his consistency merely because he holds the same opinion for 


trusted that he felt deeply pffended by his neglect. 

He returned home comparatively happy, and Mrs. Binns surmised and * won- 
dered” what could possibly have checked the career of his impertinence. ‘The 
next morning, however, the apparently unintelligible mystery was solved. ‘Ta- 


king up the “ Courier”’ of the preceding evening, Binns was somewhat startled! jas different from the 
stitution ; seeing that where the greatest changes have taken place the most 


dreadful consequences have ensued,and which have not becn confined to the 


by the appearance of the following article. 


ten or fifteen years, when the circumstances under which that opinion was ori- 


ginally formed are totally changed, is a slave to the most idle vanity. Seeing 


all that I have seen since the period to whieb I allude ; considering how little 
ichance there is of ee of reform to which alone I looked, and which is 


ern schemes of reform as the latter are from the con- 


“Mansion Hovse—A young man, about thirty, rejoicing in the a oh 
name of Frederick Hodgkins Burr, was brought up to the bar upon a charge of| country where they originated, but have spread their malignant influence to 
embezzlement. It appeared, from the evidence of a partner in the firm of Mor-||almost every part of the globe, shaking the fabric of every government ; seeing 

that in this general shock the constitution of Great Britain has alone remained 


son, Gibbs, and Co., the well-knojvn shipping-agents, that the prisoner had been 
employed in their establishment for the last three years, as a collecting clerk. 


had been intrusted to the prisoner to carry to their bankers. ‘They immediate- 


-ly sto the notes at the Bank of England, which were only paid in this morn- 
ly stopped we protecting the interests and securing the happiness of the people, should 


ing. a men questioning the holder, a respectable tailor in Marylebone, he ac-|| 
knowledged having received them of the prisoner in part payment of a three- 
ears’ account. A warrant was instantly obtained, and Frederick Hodgkins 
urr delivered over to the custody of an officer. They had subsequently exa- 


<imes were proper for experiments, any, eve 


mined and discovered some ‘errors’ of a large amount im the prisoners ac- 
counts. ‘The prisoner appeared very cool and indifferent, and took snuff abun- 
dantly during the whole proceeding, and declined offering any remark upon the 
serious charge against bin. He was remanded until Friday, in order to give 
tame to look into their accounts.” 

t is impossible for language to express either the astonishment or delight of 
Binns upon reading the paragraph. His late associate was certainly in immi- 
nent danger of being transported ! Over and over again did he read the “* sweet 


pure and untouched in its vital principles ; i say, when I con- 


That within the last month aten and a twenty-pound Bank of England note} |sider all these circumstances, I should be ashamed of myself, if any formeropin- 
; ions of mine could now induce me to think that the form of representation which, 


in such times as the present, has been found amply sufficient for the —— of 
ould be idly 

and wantonly disturbed from any love of experiment or any predilection for 
theory. Upon this subject, I think it right to state the inmost thoughts of my 
mind ; [ think it right to declare my most decided opinion, that, even if the 
n the slightest change in sucha 
constitution must be considered as an evil.”’ In conclusion, Pitt proposed the 
immediate adoption of the resolutions voted by the Irish parliament. Mr. Grey 


lmoved an amendment, “ That an humble address be presented to his majesty, 


sing that he will be graciously pleased to direct his ministers to suspend all 
Seeelinge on the frish*Union till the sentiments of the Irish people res 
that measure can be ascertained.” ‘This amendment was rejected by 
against 30. ‘The three first resolutions were then carried without opposition ; 
land relative to this great na- 


” -|jand, all edi both in Ireland and in 
intelligence,” to convince himself of the reality of the fact, and with the pre-|/and, all proce tings the of Yona, the Ant 


cious document snugly folded in his breast pocket, he walked, or rather ran 
home, to communicate the glad-tidings to his spouse. 


tional measure 
che royal assent on the 2d of July. On the 29th Parliament was prarogued, the 


} 
| 
i 
| 
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speech fram the throne expressing peculiar satisfaction at the effecting of an! 
entire union between the two islands, which his majesty wou!d ever consider as 
the happiest event of his reign, being persuaded that nothing could so effectually 
contribute to the happiness of his [nish subjects, and tu the strength, prosperity, 
and power vf the whole empire. 

On the last day of the year the king ciosed the session of parliament, notify-) 
ing that the time fixed for the commencement of the Unign of Great Britain and, 
Ireland necessarily terminated their proceedings ; and that the imPERIAL PaR- 
LIAMENT (as the united parliament was to be called) was appointed to meet on 
the 22d of January, 1801. 

a.p. 1801. On the Ist of January a proclamation was issued concerning 
the royal style and titles and armorial ensigns, henceforward to be used as ap-) 
pertaining to the crown of Great Britain and Ireland. The regal title was ex.) 
pressed in English by the words, “ George the Third, by the Grace of God, of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland King, Defender of the Faith.” 
Thus was judiciously relinquished the old title of King of France, which, since 
the days of Heury V., had been a ridiculous assumption on the part of our so- 
vereigns. ‘I'he arms or ensigns armorial of the United Kingdom were ordered 
to be, quarterly, first and fourth England, second Scotland, third Ireland. A) 
new great seal was made in conformity with the alterations made in the royal) 
titles and arms. In honour of the Union many new titles were conferred on 
the Irish nobility, and several of them were created peers of the United King- 
dom. 


THE REPEAL AGITATION. 


No popularity does, or can exist which is not hable tu collapses. Two-fold, 
infirmity, alike for him who judges, and for him who suffers judgment, will not 
allow it to be otherwise. Sir Robert Peel, a minister more popular by his te-| 
nure of office than any whom this generation will perhaps again behold, has not, 
been able to escape that ordinary trial of humau prosperity. Suddenly a great) 
cloud of public danger has gathered around him: upon every path there were; 
seen to lie secret snares: no wisdom could make an election amongst them ab- 
solutely safe: he made that election which comparison of the cases and private 
information seemed to warrant; and unmediately, of his own supporters many 
are offended. We believe itto be a truth, one amongst those new truths whose 
aspiring heads are even now rising above our horizon, that the office of first mi- 
nister, either for France or England, is becoming rapidly more trymg by the 
quality of its duties. We talk of energy: we mvoke the memories of Pitt and 
of Chatham; “ oh, for one hour,” we exclaim, of those great exccutive states- 
men-—who “trampled upon imapossibilities,” or glorified themselves m a‘ vi- 
gour beyond the law!" Looking backwards, we are right : in our gratitude we 
do not err. But those times are past. For Sir Robert Peel uo similar course) 
is open, Changes in the temper of the age, changes m the constitution of 
polis bodies, absolute revolutions in the find of responsibilitiss by whieh a 
minister is now fettered, forbid us to imagine that any raptures of national sym- 
pathy will ever crowd forward to the support of extreme or summary measures, 
such as once might have been boldly employed. ‘That style of aspiring action) 
presumes some approach to unity in public opinion. But such unity we shall, 
hardly witness again, were a hostile invader even landed on our shores. 

Meantime it wall add weight to any thing we can offer m behalt of the Lnsh 
policy now formally avowed by Government, if we acknowledge myenuously 
that for some weeks we ourselves shared i the doubts upon its wisdom, not ti- 
inidly expressed by weighty Conservatives. * 

Rarely, however, in politics, bas uny wan tinal occasion to repent of forbear- 
ance. There may be 4 tempest of provocation towards the policy of rigour ; 
that policy may justify itselt to the moral sense of men, modes even of pru- 
dence may be wun over to sauction it; and yet, after all, the largest spint of 
civil prudence, such as all of us would approve m any historical case removed 
from the passions of the times, will suggest a much nobler promise of success 
through a steady adherence to the counsels of peac», than any which could at-| 
tend the wost efficient prosecution of a hostile mcrvention. ‘The exceeding! 
weight of the crisis has torced us into a closer co:aparison than usual of the! 
-consequences probably awaiting either course. Usually m such cases, we are 
content to abide the solutions of time; the rapid motion of events settling but 
too hastily all doubts, and dispensing with the trouble of mvestigation. Pa 
however, the coincidence of feelings, heavily mortitied on our own part, with 
the serious remoustrances i the way of argument from journals friendly to Sir 
Robert Peel's government, would not suffer us to rest uw the uneasy condition 
of dissatisfied suspense. We found ourselves almost coerced into pursuing the! 
two rival policies, down to their separate issues; and the result has satisfied 
ourselves, that the minister is mght. We shall make all effort for bringing over 
the reader to our own convictions. Sir Robert, we shall endeavour to show, 
has not been deficient in proper energy ; his forbearance, where tt has been most 
conspicuous, is either absolute—in which case it will be found to justity itself, 
even at present, to the considerate—-or it is but provisional, and waiting for con- 
tingencies—in which case it will soon unmask itself more terrifically than either 
friend or enemy, perhaps, anticipates. 

The Minister’s defence is best pursued through the turns of his own admira- 
ble speech in the recent debates on the grievances of Ireland. But, previous- 
ly, let us weigh for a moment Mr. O'Connell's present position, and the chances 
that seem likely to have attended any attempt to deal with him by blank resis- 
tance, It had been always understood, by watchful politicians, that the Repeal) 
agitation slumbered only until the reimstal.uent of a Conservative administra- 
uon, ‘The Whigs were notoriously in collusion at all times, more or less open- 
ly, with this * foul conspuacy :’* a crime which, nm them, was trebly seanda- 
lous ; for they it was, in times past, who had denounced the conspiracy to the 
nation as ruinous ; im that they were right , but they also it was, who had point- 
ed out the leading conspirator as an individual to national indignation in a royal 
speech ; and im that they degraded, without a precedent, the majesty of that| 
high state-document. Descendmg thus abjectly, as regarded the traitor, the, 
Whigs were not unwilling to benclit by the treason. They did so. They adul- 
terated with treason during their term of power : the compact being, that Mr. 


ithe hours of his sorceries are numbered : and now he stands in the situation of 
an officer on some forlorn outpost, before a superior enemy, and finding himself 
reduced to half a dozen rounds of ammunition In such a situation, whatever 
countenance he may put on of alacrity and confidence, however rapidly he may 
affect to sustain his fire in the hope of duping his antagonist into a retreat, he 
cannot -urmount or much delay the catastrophe which faces him. More and 
more reluctantly Mr. O’Connell will tell off the few lingering counters on his 
beadroll : but at length comes the last ; after which he is left absolutely with- 
out resources for keeping the agitation alive, or producing any effect whatever. 
Many fancy not. They suppose it possible that these parades or field-days 
may be repeated. But let us consider. Already it impresses a character of 
childishness on these gatherings of peasants ; and it is a feeling which begins 
to resound throughout Ireland, that there is absolutely no business to be trans- 
acted—not even any forms to be gone through—and, therefore, no rational ob- 
ject by which such parades can be redeemed from mockery. Were there a pe- 
tition to be subscribed, a vote to be taken, or any ostensible business to furnish 
an excuse for the meeting—once, but once only, in each district, it might avail. 
As it is, we have the old nursery case before us— 

** The king of France march’d up the hill, 

With twenty thousand men,” 


followed by his most Christian majesty’s successful countermarch. The very 
children in the streets would follow them with hootings, if these fooleries were 
reiterated. But, if that attempt were made, and in some instances should even 
jsucceed, so much the worse for the interests of Repeal. The effect would be 


\jfatal. No device could be found more excellent for killing the enthusiasm 


which has called out such assemblies, than the evidence thus forced upon the 
general mind—that they were inoperative, and without object, either confessed 
or concealed. Hitherto the toil and exhaustion of the day had been supported, 
doubtless, under a belief that a master of insurrectionary forces was destined, 
with a view to some decisive course of action, when all should be found prepa- 
red. The cautionary order issued for total abstinence from violence had been 
looked upon, of course, as a momentary or interim restraint. But if once it 
were understood that this order was absolute, or of indefinite application, the 
chill to the national confidence would be that of death. For we are not to sup- 
pose that the faith and love of the peasantry can have been given, either per- 
sonally to Mr. O'Connell, or to Repeal, as a cause for itself. th these names 
represent, indirectly, weightier and dearer objects, which are supposed to stand 
behind even Repeal is not valued as an end—but simply as a means to something 
beyond. But let that idea once give way, let the present hope languish, let it be 
thrown back to a period distant or unassigned—and the ruin of the cause is sealed. 
The rural population of Lreland has, it is true, been manwuvred and exhibited 
merely as a threatening show to England, but, assuredly, en that same day 
when the Irish peasants, either from their own sagacity, or from newspapers, 
discover that they have been used as a property by Mr. O'Connell, for purposes 
in which their own interest is hard to be deciphered, indifference and torpor will 
succeed. For this once, the nationality of Ireland has been two frantically sti- 
mulated fur the toleration ef new delays. Mr. O°Connell is at last the martyr 
of his own success. Should the priestly order refase to advance further on a 
road nominally national, but from which, at any moment, the leader may turn 
eff, by secret compromise, into a by-read, leading vnly to family objects, univer- 
sal mutiny must now follow. The general will of the priesthood has thus far 
quelled and overruled the mdividual will ; but that mdignant recusants amongst 
that order are muttering and brooding we know, as well from the necessities of 
human nature, as from actual letters already begmmmg to appear in the jour- 
nals. Under all these circumstances, a crisis is ty be dreaded by the central 
body of Repezlers, which body is doubtless exceedingly small. And what will 
hasten this crisis is the mevitable result from a fact noticed as yet only 
for ostentation. It is this. The weekly contributions m money, and their sud- 
den overflow, have occasioned some comments in the House of Lords; on the 
one side with a view to the dishonesty apparent im the management of this 
money, and to the dark purposes which it may be supposed to mask—on the 
other, with a view to the increasing heartiness in the service, which it seems 
tu express. It is, however. a much more reasonable comment upon this mo- 
mentary increase, so eecasvonal and timed to meet the sudden resurrection of 
energy in the general movement, that the money has flowed sv freely altogether 
under that same persuasion which also has drawn the peasantry to the meetings 
—viz. the fixed anticipation of an immediate explosion. Multitudes in the be- 
lief, suddenly awakened and propagated through Ireland—that now at length, 
ali further excuses laid aside, the one great national enterprise, so long nursed 
in darkness, had ripened for execution, and would at last begin to move—have 
exerted themselves to do what, under other circumstances, they would not have 
done. Even simple delay would now irritate these men beyond control. ‘They 
will call for an account. This will be refused, and cannot but be refused. The 
particular feeling of these men, that they have been hoaxed and swindled, con- 
curring with the popular rage on finding thet this storm also, like all before it, 
is to blow over—if there be faith m human nature, will do more to shake the 
Repeal speculation than any possible course of direct English resistance. Ail 
frauds would be forgiven in an hour of plausible success, or even in a moment of 
undeniable preparation. But disappointment coming in the rear of extravagant 
hopes will be fatal, and strike a frost to the heart of the conspiracy. For it 
caunot be doubted that none of these extra services, whether in money or per- 
sonal attendance, would have been rendered without express assurances from 
high quarters, and not merely from fond imaginations founded on appearances, 
that the pretended regeneration of Ireland was at hand. 

Now let us see how these natural sequences, from the very nature of this 
showy demonstrations recently aaa and frgm the very promises by which 
they must have been echved, will operate in relation to the measures of the 
Government ; either those which have been adopted, as those which have been 
declined. Had the resolution [a fatal resolution, as we now think] been adopt - 
ed in the cabinet to disperse the meetings by force, blood would have flowed ; 
and a plea, though fraudulent in virtue, would have been established for 
O’Connell—such we may suppose to be built upon a fact so liable to perver- 


O'Connell should guide for the Government their exercise of Irish patronage so 
long as he guaranteed to them an immunity from the distraction of Irish insub-| 
ordiiution. When the ‘Tories succeeded to power, to armistice—this treasona-| 
ble capitulation with treason—of necessity fell to the ground ; and oace again Mr. 
O'Connell prepared for war. Cessante mercede cessut opera. How hehas con-, 
ducted this war of late,we all know. And such being the brief history of its ori- 
gin, embittered to him by the silent expression of dehance, unavoidably couched 
in any withdrawal of the guilty commerce, we all guess m what spirit he will 
wish to conduct it for the future. But there presents itself the question of his 
ability—of his possible resources—for persevering in his one mode of hostility. 
He would continue his array of mobs, but can he! We believe not. Already 


bate of July, on Lord Uleuricarde's mrotior: for vote of censure Si Sugden. 


sion. His hands would have been prodigiously strengthened. The bloodshed 
would have been kept before the eyes of the people tor ever, and would have 
taken muumerable torms. But the worst, ultimately the ruimous, operation of 
this official intervention would have lain im the plenary excuse from his en- 


embarrassments which for himself he cannot solve. At present he has at his 
wits’ end to devise any probable scheme for tranquillizmg the universal disap- 
pomtment, for facing the relapse from infinite excitement, and for propitiating 
the particular fury of those who will now hold themselves to have been defraud- 
ed of their money. Leave this tempest to itself, and it will go near to over- 
whelm the man : or if the local separation of the parties most mjured should be 
so managed as to intercept that result, assuredly it will overwhelm the cause. 
In the estimate, therefore, of O’Connell, we may rely upon it—that a battalion 
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gagements furnished to Mr. O’Connell, and in the natural solution of all those - 
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of foot, or @ squadron of horse, a oy ame in aid of the police to clear the nd} 
at Mallow Donnybrook, seemed the Ieast questionable 
that has ever illuminated his experience. ‘‘ O jwhilate for a providential deliv- 
erance !” that would have been his cry. ‘‘ Henceforward be all my difficulties 
on the heads of my opponents!” Bat at least, it is argued, the fact would) 
have been against him; the dispersion would have disarmed him, what- 
ever colouring he might have caused it to bear. Not at all. We doubt if one 
meeting the less would have béen held. Ready at all times for such emergen- 
cies. the leader would not suffer himself to be found without every conceivable 
legal quillet, sharpened and retouched, against the official orders. He would 
have had an interview with the authorities: he would have shown a flaw in the 
wording of the instructions: he would have re-baptized his assembly, and, 
where no business goes on, any name will answer: he would have called his 
mob “ a tea-party,” or “ an agricultural association :” the sole real object con- 
cerned, which is the exhibition of vast numbers trained amenable to mstant re- 
waint, would have proceeded under new names. This would no longer have 
anguished when Government had supplied the failing impulse : and in the mean 
tune to have urged with its perilous tendencies, the gathering was unlawful— 
would have availed nothing: for the law authorities in parliament, right or 
wrong, have affected doubts upon that doctrme ; and, when parliament, will not 
eventually support him, it matters little that a minister of these days would, for 
the moment, assume the responsibility of a strong measure. Or, if parliament 
were to legislate anew for this special case, the Repealer would then split his 
large mobs into many small ones : he would lecture, he would preach, he would 
sing, in default of other excuses for meeting. No law, he would observe cool- 
t to the magistrate, agamst innumerable prayer-meetings or infinite concerts. 

he items would still be reported is one central office . the facit would be the 
same ; and it would tell for the same cause. 

Thus it appears that no fact would have resulted against the Repealers, had 
the Government taken a severe course. Still, may it not be said that a fact, 
and a strong one, survives on the otherside, viz. against the Government, under 
this forbearing course which they really have taken’? What fact! Is it or- 
ganization of all Ireland! Doubtless that bears an ominous sound: but it 
tuust be considered—that if the leader cannot wield this vast organization for 
any purposes of his own, and plainly he cannot so long as he acquires no fresh 
unpulses or openings to action from the indiscretion of his opponents, but on the 
contrary mast be ruined—cause and leader, party and isan chief, by the 
very ‘ lock * [or as in America is said, the ‘ fix’) into which he has brought him- 


self, by the pledge which he caunot redeem—far less can that organization be ith 


used by others or for any other purpose. It is an organization not secret: not 
bound by oaths ; loose and careless in its cohesion ; not being good for its 

per object, it is good for no other, and we hear of no one attribute by hick it 
threatens the public peace beyond its numerical extent. 

But is that true! Is it numerically so potent as it is represented! We 
hardly need to say, that the exaggerations upon this point have been too mon- 
strous to call for any pomted exposures. With respect to one of the southern 
mectings—that at Cork, we believe—by way of applying some scale or mea- 
surement to the exaggerations, we may mention that a military man, actually 
measured the ground after the retirement of the crowd. He ascertained that 
the ground could barely accommodate twenty-five thousand men standing in re- 
= order. What was the report of the newspapers! Four to five hun- 

red thousand, as usual. Indeed, we may complain of our English Consersa- 
tive journals as, in this point, faithfully reflecting the wildest statements of the 
Repeal organs. So much strength was apparently given, for the moment, to 
the Repeal interest by these outrageous fictions, that we, for our own parts, 
(whilst hesitating as to other points of the Government policy,) did not scruple 
to tax the Home Minister and the Queen's Lieutenant with some neglect of 
duty in not sending experienced officers of the army to reconnoitre the meetings 
in every instance, and authentically to make returns of the numbers present. 
Since reading the minister’s speech, however, we are disposed to think that this 
neglect was not altogether without design. It appears that Sir Robert relies! 
in par’ upon these frightful falsehoods for effecting a national service by rous- 
ing the fears of the Roman Catholic landholders. In this there is no false 
refinement ; for, having very early done all the uuschief they could as incen- 
diary proclamations of power to the working classes, the exaggerations are 
now, probably, operating with even more effect m an opposite direction upon the 
great body of the Catholic gentry. Cordially to unite this body with the go- 
vernment of Ireland would, by much, overbalance the fickle support of the 
peasantry, given for the moment to the cause of disaffection. That disaffec- 
tion, under its present form, is already, perhaps, on the point of unlocking its 
union. It cannot be permanent as an organization ; for, without hope, no com- 
bination can sustain itself, and a disatfection, founded purely upon social causes, 
can be healed by no Government whatever. But if te Catholic gentry, treat- 
ed as they now are with fraternal equality, should heartily coalesce with the 
party promoting a closer British counexion, that would be a permanent! 


gain. 
: The Irish policy, therefore, the immediate facts of the policy, pursued by the 
Government, if we distinguish it,from the general theory and principles of their 
licy as laid down in the = of the Premier, has not been what it is said te 
ve been. Summing up the heads, let us say that we are not resigneed negli- 
gently to the perils of civil war; those perils, though as 
nell could make them, are not by any means as great as Mr. O'Connell describes 
them the popular arrays are ridiculously below the amounts reported to us; 
in some instances they have been multiplied by 20, probably in all by 15; the 
rumour and the terror of these arrays have operated both ways; for us more 
permanently than against us. Lastly, it is not true that the Government has 
proceeded only by negative steps ; the army has been increased in Ireland, the 
garrisons have been better arranged, military stations have been strengthened, 
and seditious magistrates have been dismissed. 

Mr. O'Connell now threatens to pursue bis career, by repeating that same 
absurd misdeameanour of summoning a mock parliament, which, some twenty 
and odd years ago, a Staffordshire baronet expiated by the penalties of fine and 
imprisonment. At that crisis we shall see the tranquil minister unmask his 
artillery. But could it be reasonable to look for a faithful discharge of painful 
duties, arising in these later stages of the Repeal cause, (and duties applying 
p to the cases of gentlemen, neighbours, fellow partisans,) from one 
who liad already promoted that cause, in its previous stages, to the extent of 
sedition and-conspiracy ? He who has already signa'ized to the nation his 
readiness to te in so open a mischief as dismemberment of the empire, 
wherefore should he shrink from violating an obscure rule of the co1amon law, 
or a black letter statute ' . 

_ But enough of the policy which has been pursued. That, by its nature is 
limited, and of necessity, mm many points of recent application, 1s a policy off 


great as Mr. O’Con-|) 


watching egation. Now, let us turn to. the , a5 it is re- 
viewed in the very compr ive speech 


of the Prime Minister. + is a speech! 


lthat, by anticipation, we may cal! memorable, looking before and after ; good, 
as a history for half a century gone by since our union with Ireland ; good, we 
venture to hope, as a rule and as a prophecy for the spirit of our whole future 
commexion with that important island. We shall move rapidly ; for our re- 
hearsal will best attain the object we have in view by its brevity and condensa- 
t:on. 

1 —Mr. Roebuck had insisted that Ireland was made the victim of our Eng- 
lish parsimony ; not once and away, but systematically. This happens to be a 
charge peculiarly irritating to all parties—to the authors of the parsimony, and 
to its objects. And, says Sir Rebert, | am to!d to avoid it as secondary ; but 
observe, it is quite substantial enough, as others say, to justify “ an impeach- 
ment.”’ ‘This is the honourable barrister's word ; and a “ soft’’ impeachment 
it will turn out. 

a. By the Act of Union, it was provided that, in voting the civil estimates 
for Ireland, whatever sum it should appear that Ireland had averaged for six 
years before the Union, in her own votes for a particular purpose, annually that 
same sum should be voted for a period prescribed by the United Parliament. 
The purpose was, internal improvement in Ireland, and any national uses, 
whether pious or charitable. What, then, had been the extent of the Irish 
vote! We neglect small fractions, and state that it had averaged seventy-three 
thousand a-year. For the first twenty years, therefore, the obliga'ion upon the 
[imperial Parliament had been, to vote twenty times that sum, or L 1,460,000. 
‘This was the contract. What was the performance! Five millions, three 
hundred and forty-eight thousand pounds, or three and a half times the amount 
of the promise. 

b. Another extraordinary vote in the Irish Parliament, previous to the Union, 
‘had been upon the miscellaneous estimates. This vote, when averaged on the 
‘same or had produced annually one hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
jpounds v the same sui the United Parliament stood pledged for the first 
period of twenty-eight years succeeding the Union. The reader will see at 
jonce that the result ought to have been little more than three and a half mil- 
ilions. That was the debt. What was the payment! Something beyond five 
millions. 

c. Upon another comparison, viz. between Scotland and Ireland, as to another 
class of extras and contingencies, it turns out—that, durmg the last period of 
seven years, to Scotland had been voted six hundred and sixty thousand pounds, 
to Ireland two million, two hundred, and sixty thousand ; to Scotland, that is, 
less than onc hundred thousand per annum ; to Ireland, more than three hundred 


In the same cate stands the relative taxation. Ireland was to pay two- 
seventeenths of the whole imperial burden. That was the bargain, which we 
lare not called on to reopen. But, as extras, as a liberal bonus upon this bar- 
gain, Ireland has been excused from paying for wndows—for assessed taxes— 
jor soap. At this moment, in addition to these liberal discounts, she has no 
national share, as Ireland,* in the Income Tax: and she may be said, in one 
sepse, to receive her letters gratuitously, for the postage yields nothing to Go- 
verumeut, all being absorbed by the Irish post-office It is little, after this, to 
start possibilities of unequal contribution as regards the mdirect taxation ; this 
‘could not be separately apportioned to the three - limbs of the empire with- 
out disturbing the great currents of commerce. _ It is enough that by exemptions 
upon the direct taxes, so far as concerns three of them—window, assessed, and 
income—lreland receives a large indemnity. 

IJ. Connected with the last head is the reproach made to Great Britain upon 
the subject of railway encouragement. What encouragement! By money! 
Yes, says Lord John Russell, whose experience in office (as one ef a cabinet 
plagued in the way that all cabinets are by projectors and scheming capitalists) 
ought to have taught him better. Have we given any money to our own rail- 
ways? No: but England is rich. ‘True: and Ireland ts not suffered to be so 
rich as she might be by her Insh “ friends.” But rich or not rich, is not question 
here. If schemes of profit are not profitable in this country, we do not encour- 
age them. If they are profitable, they want no encouragement. Still, it is 
said, might it not be prudent to feed the railroads in Lreland, not with any view 
to the scheme for itself, but considered as a means of developement for the cir- 
cumjacent country! No, replies Sir Robert, that is an error: railways may 
benefit by the country : but the country through which they race, is rarely affeet- 
ed by ‘hem more than the atmosphere aloft by the balloons. ‘The great towns 
on the route, or at the extremities, doubtless benefit ; but in too small a degree, 
unless they are manufacturing towns, to warrant the least thoughtful of minis - 
ters in assisting them. However, to make a beginning, and as a topic to be 
borne in mind how much would be wanted? A matter of fen millions, says 
Lord John. Olli subridens, replies the minister, ** What ! only that?” But, 
returning to busimess, he reminds the house—that, even for so small a sum as 
ten millions stesling, the nation would perhaps expect security. Who is to give 
it' Are the countries traversed to be assessed! But they will disown the 
Ibenefit arising. And, says Sir Robert, take a miniature case—a sum little 
more than one-tenth of ten millions was advance by this country on account of 
the Irish work-houses, and for a time there was some advantage gained to the 

justry of the land. But that soon passed away, and then two evils arose at 
onee. The money was to be repaid, and the employment was at anend. But 
this latter evil was worse than it seemed, for it did not act as a simple privation 
of so anys uy ; the extra stimulations of the national industry, as invariably 
happens, and as at this moment we see in England upon the cessation of a ten 
years’ demand for iron, on account of our own railways, brought about a corres- 
ponding exhaustion for the new Poor-Law, tending violently to civil tumults. 

he repayment of that advance will yet cost Ireland many a groan. 

III. If Ireland, then, is not ill-treated as to her taxation, or her public im- 
provements, is it true that she is ill-treated in the persons of her children! That 
also has been said ; but Sir Robert disperses that fancy by facts which are as 
conclusive as they are really little needed at this day. Sculptors had been ap- 
pointed by members of the cabinet, police commissioners, &c.; and, as will 
easily be believed, with no question ever mooted as to their birth, whether Eug- 
llish, Scotch, or Irish. Consequently, however, it had turned out as a blind 
fact. which is useful in showing the entire indifference to such @ point in the 
minds of public men, that the larger proportion of successful candidates were 
irish. This was an accident certainly, but an accident irreconcilable with the 
least shadow of prejudice poiting in that directivn. 

IV. Of social grievances, grievances counvcted with the state of society, 

here are but too many in Ireland : relations between landlord and tenant for 
instance ; but these are so little caused or wa by Parliament, that they 
annot even be lightened by Parliament. hat little is possible, however, says 
ir Robert, we will attempt. The elective franchise is another case ; yet, if 
t is now too much narrowed, why is itso! Let Ireland thank herself, and 
growing indisposition amongst Irish landlords to grant leases. Might we 
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not, then, transfer to Ireland our English franchise! Bunt that, applied to Irish 
institutions and arrangements, would narrow the electoral basis still furthe: 
than itis narrowed. Not, therefore, against the Irish, but in their behalf, we 
withhold our own unsuitable privileges. It is a separate question, besides, 
whether the moral civilization of Ireland is equal to the exercise of our English 
franchise. Education of the people again, if there is an obstacle at this time tc 
its movement in Ireland, where does it originate’ We all know the great 
schism upon that subject existing amongst the Irish Protestants, and how em- 
harrassing the Government has found that feud—how intractable and embit- 
tered, for the very reason that it rested upon no personal jealousies which might 
have relaxed or been overruled, but (for one side at least) upon deep conscien- 
tious seruples. JReverence those seruples we must; but still the Jnsh are not 
entitled to charge upon ministers a public evil of their own creation. In all 
these calamities, or others of the same nature, oppressing the state of society 
in Ireland, and derived as an mheritance from ancient times, the blame, too no- 
toriously, in no part of it, rests with the English ministers ; and the proof is 
evident in this fact—that, except by one monstrons anti-social proposal from « 
very few of the opposition members, as a remedy for the land occupancy com- 
plaints—a proposal strongly disavowed by the leaders of the party, no practical 
flaw was detected, either of omission or commission, as affecting the ministeria 
policy. ‘The objections were pure generalities ; and even Lord John Russell. 
who adopted the usual complamt against the minister, that he brought forward 
no definite plan, and whose own field of choice was therefore left all the wider, 
offered nothing more specific than the following mysterious suggestion, which is 
probably a ‘Theban hieroglyphic—that, like as the “ celebrated” Cromwell, in 
times past, did appoint Sir Matthew Hale to the presiding seat on the bench of 
justice, even so ought Sir Robert Peel to——. But there the revelation 
ceased. What are we to suppose the suppressed apodosis of the proposition ! 
Was it to disarm Mr. O°Connell, by makmg him an archbishop? Little pro- 
pensity have we to treat a great national crisis with levity ; but surely every 
man is entitled to feel indignant, that when the burden of attack upon Govern- 
ment, is for their silence with regard to specific measures, (which, to be effec- 
tual, must often be secret,) those who have the good fortune to be under ne 
such restraints of secrecy, find themselves able to suggest absolutely nothing. 
National resources were not locked up in the treasury—the particular choice 
may be secret, but the resources themselves lie open to the whole world—to us 
to Lord John Russell, who have no power, quite as much as to Sir Robert Peel 
who wields the thunder. And we cannot but remind the reader, that one rea- 
son, beyond the policy of concealment, which made it hard for Government to 
offer suggestions absolutely new, was the simple fact, that such as were fit tc 
be published they had already acted on. The remodeling of arrangements for 
the army, the bill for intercepting the means of arming a rebel force, and the 
suppression of insurrectionary magistrates—these three measures were clearly 
the first steps to be taken. One only of the three is still lingering ; whom have 
we to thank for that? A ministry to which the Duke of Wellington belongs, is 
not likely to talk first and act afterwards. By the time it beeame necessary tc 
talk, their work, for the present, had been done. But some few significant 
words there were from leaders in both Houses, which convince us, that, upon 
any important change of movements on the part of the Repealers, the silent 
menaces of Government will begin to speak in a tone such as no man can mis- 
understand. 

V. Patronage.—Has that great instrument of government been abused by 
Sir Robert Peel in the management of Ireland! ‘This question might have ar- 
ranged itself under either of the two first heads ; but we choose to bring it for- 
ward in an insulated form. For we believe that no administration of any day 
has ever made the avowal, or had it in their power to make the avowal, which 
Sir Robert Peel made to the House of Commons in the speech we arenow re- 
viewing. He read two separate extracts from his own oificial instructions to 
Lord De Grey, which actually announced his resolution (unfettered by the 
sligstest reserve) to renounce the entire church patronage of Ireland as an in- 
strument of adininistration. The Lord-Lieutenant was authorized to dispense 
this patronage with one solitary view to merit, professional merit, and the high- 
est interests of Ireland. So noble an act as this, and one so unprecedented in 
its nobility, needs no praise of ours. It speaks for itself. And it would be 
injurious to care words in emblazonry of that which, by a spontaneous move- 
ment, both sides of the House received with volleying cheers. ‘That kind of 
applause is as rare and as significant as the act itself. 

VI. and VII. Finally, however, all other questions connected with this great 
crisis, sink in importance by the side of the one great interest at stake upon the 
Union— is ¢hat to be maimtained ! And, as the Union could not possibly sur- 
vive the destruction of the Protestant Establishment, is.that to be protected / 
Are we to receive, at the hands of traitors, a new model for our glorious empire ‘ 
and, without condescending to pause for one instant in discussing consequences 
are we to drink of this cup of indignity—that the constitution and settlement 
of our state, which one hundred and fifty-five years ago required the delibera- 
tions of two ancient nations, England and Scotland, collected in their repre- 
sentatives, to effect, now at this day are to be put into the furnace anew by oli- 
scure conspirators, and traitors long since due to the gallows. Say not, with 
Sir James Graham, * that this all-conquering England would perish by the con- 
sequences.”’ If that were endured, already she has perished : and the glory ot 
Israel has departed. ‘The mere possibility that, by a knot of conspirators, om 
arch of empire could be dismembered, that by a bare shout of treason it could 
be thrown down for ever like the battlements of Jericho at the blast of trumpets, 
would proclaim, as in that Judean tradgedy, that we stood under a curse of! 
wrath divine. ‘The dismemberment itself would be less fatal than the ignomi-} 
ny of its mode. Better to court the hostility of foreign nations, better to lay 
open our realms to a free movement of that wrath against us which is so deeply 
founded in their envy, than to perish by the hands of poltroons, of thieves, o1 
conspirators. But this fate is not ours. Many times our Government have re- 
peated that assurance. But, as in the expressions of our affection to the Sov- 
ereign, this assurance is rightly renewed from time to time, and occasions are 
sought for renewing it, let the ministers be assured-——that, on this point, we are 
all sound at heart. All of us are with them from shore to shore. In this is- 
Jand there will be no faltering. It is shocking, undoubtly : it is awful, and a. 
such @ moment, to hear three lords of old official standing—Lords Palmerston. 
Howick, and John Russell, taking occasion to propound ndiculous and senseles- 
modifications of a plan essentially rebellious, the plan of partial confiscation, o1 
of partial degradation, for the Protestant Church. Patience hardly can keep 
pace with the deliberate consideration of the contradictions which would foilow 
—whether from tampering with the Church, or with the political settlemont of 
our nations. Sir R. Peel has traced both. From the one case must follow an 
independent army, for Ireland an independent government, in independent war 
as often as the popular will speak loudly. Froma participation of Protestant 
property, of Protestant dignities with the Roman Catholics, would follow in- 


— 
of Popish priests (that is, of selected traitors, to our senate. The very hint 
isa monument to the disgrace of these noble Lords : fatal to ali pretences of 
earnest patriotism ; bnt still in them accounted for, and perhaps a little palliat- 
ed, by the known necessities of party. As respects the general mind, there is 
ao such imbecility abroad ; no such disposition to traffic or go halves, temporize 
© capitulate with treason. One only error is prevalent : it has been noticed by 
Sir R. Peel, who indeed over-looked nothing ; but it may be well to put the 
cefatation into another form. The caballing for dissolution of the Union, why 
should that be treasonable ' Is the Act of Union morethan an Act of Parlia- 
ment Js not every act of Parliament open to objection, petition, annulment 
No. It is dismemberment, says Sir Robert Peel, of the state. We add this 
—How. and in virtue of what law, does the house of Brunswick reign ! By the 
Act of Settlement—an act of Parliament—an act about a hundred and fifty 
years old. ‘That is but an act of Parliament. Is it open, then to any of us 
wr all of us, to call a meeting for rescinding the Act of Settlement? But all 
will now advance to a rapid consummation ; Mr O'Connell pursues only his old 
movement—then he is lost by the decay of the enthusiasm. He adopts a new 
one—that which he has obscurely announced. ‘Then we areas sure as we are 
of day and night, of his treason, as of British power to crush it, that the sus 
pended thunderbolt, now raised aloft by the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, will put an end to him for ever. 


Cricketers’ Chronicle. 


A friendly match at single wicket between two distinguished members of the 
St. George's Cricket Club of New York, came off on Tuesday last on the 
Ground of the Club ; the parties were so equally matched that, in two Innings 
each, the winner only made five runs, and the loser made four. 

Another match by twilight was begun between the loser of the above, and 
nother gentleman ; it was continued until the Fielder ran from the ball instead 
of towards it, when it was thought time to leave off, with the game unfinished. 


MATCH BETWEEN THE ist LIFE GUARDS AND THE 
COLDSTREAMS. 

A very interesting match, upon the result of which very heavy sums were 
depending, between the Ist Regiment of Life Guards and 2d Battalion of the 
Coldetream Guards (both in garrison at Windsor), was concluded on Wednes- 
day July 19. The game, which was played on the lawn in the square of the 
Cavalry barracks, at Windsor, was commenced on the Saturday (when the two 
first innings were played out) ; resumed again on ‘Tuesday, and concluded on 
the following day. During the play, on the first day especially, the ground was 
visited by m eed and distinguished assemblage of the principal nobility and 
their families residing in the neighbourhood of Windsor and Eton. A lar 
marquee was erected on the lawn, where refreshments were provided by the 
officers for the players and their friends, and the band of the Life Guards per- 
formed on the green during the play. ‘The following is the score :— 

FIRST REGIMENT OF LIFE GUARDS. 


Ist INNINGS. 2d INNINGS. 

** Bray, b. by Bentley........ © .... b. by Nosth.............. 9 

Colonel Hall,b. by “ ....----- 1B... Bentley... 

Lord Seaham, c. by Mann......... 9 .... e. by Bristow...... 

Captain Leslie, b. by Green....... 6 .... b. by Bentley........ eet “a 

Captain Sutton, b. by Newton.... . O 

Private Lewis, run out........--. 7 ..-- c. by Capt. Brand......... 4 
4 .... c. by Capt. Newton....... 0 

Byes 12, wide bali 1......... 13 .... byes 6, wide ball 2........ 8 
COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
Ist 2d Innines. 

Corporal Bentley, c. by Rayner.... 44 .... ¢. by Col. Hall........... 45 

Sergeant Bartlett, b. by “ .....-. 1 .... notout........... 

Captain Brand, b.by “ ....... 13 .... by Col. Hall..........- 4 

Sergeant Bristow, c. by Col. Hall. 9 .... c¢. by Whitear............ 15 

Private Green, b. by Whitear. ... 

Lieut. Lyon, b. by Rayner....--.. | 

Captain Newton, b. by Whitear.... 4 .... ¢. by Pettit.............. 6 

Colonel Clithero.v, not out.... 2... 

Private North, run ont........... 2% .... b. by Whitear............ 0 
Byes 10, wide 1, no balls 2.... 13 .... byes 4noballs2.......... 6 


It will be perceived from the scorce that the game was most closely contest- 
ed, the Coldstreams just winning with only one wicket to be levelled. The 
vatting of Corporal Bentley, of the Coldstreams, who scored the almost unpre- 
cedented number of 89 runs in his two innings, was beautiful in the extreme. 
Phe fielding on this side was generally very excellent. Colonel Hall, of the 
Life Guards, made four admirable catches. The colonel’s batting and fielding 
and the batting of Corporal Rayner were capital. The retarn match will be 
played in the course of a fortnight. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND v. THE PLAYERS 
OF ENGLAND. 

This contest, which deserves to be ranked as the grand match of the sea- 
son, has terminated in a glorious triumph for the amateurs. It is usually so 
arranged that this shall take place last of the grand matches at Lord’s, and al- 
though upon each preceding occasion the event has proved one of the | 

interest, we do not remember any year wherein the attention of all admirers of 
the graceful and athletic game of cricket, seemed so generally excited. It is 
true, that here, in the celebrated enclosure of Marylebone, the spectator might 
reckon upon witnessing the finest display of science in bowling, batting, and 
fielding ; yet on Monday and Tuesday last the Gentlemen of England fairly 
outdid all their previous doings. ‘Twenty-one years had elapsed since the ama- 
teurs plucked the wreath of victory from the brows of the “‘ players,” in this 


their annual contest, until last year,, when they defeated them, with 94 runs to 


stantly the transfer of Protestant churches, already few enough, the translation 


spare, and this time they have been still more proudly triumphant. 
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or two exceptions, it would have been difficult to have selected two stronger 
lists of competitors, and so it would appear it was thought by the public, for; 
shortly after the play had commenced no fewer than about 4,900 persons of all 
classes had assembled to witness the exertions of the day. For a long 
series of years this match has been understood to have been made 
and conducted by Lord F. Beauclerk—a nobleman, who, in this branch| 
of the athletic exercises of this country, was the admiration of his day. As 
we have already stated, the attendance fof the company was extremely nu- 
merous on ‘Tuesday, and — those who fell under our notice were—the 
Marquis of Exeter and Lord Burleigh, Count Esterhazy, Lord Templemore, 
Viscount Grimston, Viscount Loftur, the Earl and Countess of Craven and par- 
ty, the Earl of Thanet, Lord Strafford, Lord W. Hervey, Lord and Lady F. 
Beauclerk and party, Lord H. Loftus, Lord Drumianrig, Lord Marcus Hill, 
Lord E. Hill, the a. Robert Grimston, the Hon. C. Grimson, the Hon. F. 
Grimston, the Hon. F. Ponsonby, the Hon. Captain Loftus, the Hon. Paui Me- 
thuen, the Hon. A. Chichester, the Hon. Captain Lawley, the Hon F. Craven, 
the Hon. Captain Liddell, the Hon. C. Moring, Sir J. Shelley, General Upton, 
Colonel Greenwood, Mr. Ward, Mr. Kynaston, Sir F. Bathurst, Mr. Felix, Mr. 
Craven, Mr. Boudier, Mr. Anson, Mr. C. ‘Taylor, Mr. Eden, &c. As this 
match is always a great source of betting from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, contrary to our usual custom we subjoin a list of the two elevens. The 
“ gentlemen” consisted of Sir F. Bathurst, Mr. Colson (for the Hon. F. Pon- 
sonby, who is not sufficiently recovered from his accident,) Mr. Boudier (for 
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foreign | Summary. 


An origmal Chinese letter has been presented to the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Mansfield. Contrary to the English mode of writing, the ink is white, and the 
|paper black or dark coloured. 

The appeal of the celebrated Vidocq against the sentence of the tribunal of 
Correctional Police, which condemned him to five years’ imprisonment and five 
reas surveillanee, came on before the Court Royale on Saturday last, when the 
‘court reversed the sentence. Vidocq was immediately set at liberty and was 
[rarely congratulated by his friends. 
| Government has made a grant of £160 to each officer of the Canadian pro- 
incial forces engaged in the war of 1812. 
| In the Clifton Zeological Gardens, a pointer bitch is now suckling a young 
leopard. 
| ‘The authoress of the fortheommg comedy at the Hay:narket is, according to 
|the current rumour, Lady Emmeline Charlotte Elizabeth Wortley, daughter of 
ithe Duke of Rutland, and who is married to Charles, the second, son of Lord 
Wharnelitfe, president of the council. 
| "The special train on Thursday evening week frorh Southampton to London, 
jengaged for the conveyance of the Duke of Saxe Coburg and his illustrious re- 
jlatives, performed the journey, seventy-seven miles, in one hour and thirty-nine 
jmminutes. 


| Nar Makxine.—The wages of a woman in Dudley for manufacturing 1,200 


the Hon. E. Grimston, also disabled,) Mr. Anson, Mr. Craven, Mr. Felix, Mr. 
Kynaston, Mr. A. Mynn, Mr. W. Myun, Mr. W. Pickering, and Mr. C. G_ 
Taylor ; whilst the “‘ players” comprised the names of Adams, Box, Batleny 
Dean, Guy, Hawkins, Hillyer, Lillywhite, Pilch, Redgate, and Wenman. 


Prince Albert, the patron of the Marylebone and Sussex clubs, was expected, 


to honuur the match with his presence. His Royal Highness having, it ts said, 
previously expressed his intention of witnessing one of the great matches m 
which the élite of gentlemen and players would be engaged ; and this gaine 
was — suggested, as likely to be the best contested match of the sea- 
sou. Several members attached to the household of his Royal Highness, were 
however, present. 

The players commenced the game by a defence of the wickets, and scvred 


137 runs, out of which Wenman, after some very fine batting, cleared 73, be- } 


img more than half of the entire innings. In the course of his play he made 
some splendid hits, including a five and a four, in first rate style, also eight 
threes and eight twos, and ultimately carried out his bat amidst the cheers of 
the spectators. Hawkins (hit wicket) marked 21, with a four, a three, a trio o 
twos, and eight single runs. Bex (e., Mr. Kynaston) 11; Guy (c., Mr. A. 
Mynn) 7; Hillyer (b., Mr. A. Mynn) 6; Pilch (b., Mr. A. Mynn) 4; Butler 


(s.. Mr. Anson) 3; Dean (b., Mr. A. Mynn) 3; Adams (b., Mr. A. Mynn) 1; 


Redgate and Lillywhite were both bowled by Mr. Taylor without clearing 
run, and the former had his stumps lowered the first ball. There were seven 
byes and one wide ball. The bowling of Mr. Alfred Mynn and Mr. C. G. Tay- 
lor was first rate, and did great execution, and their colleagues were equally, 


jround-headed hob-nails are Sjd. ; these are made with a hammer weighing 1{\b ; 
each nail receives 12 blows before it is completed, and consequently, the poor 
woman has to raise the enormous weight of 18,000Ib. in order to earn that small 
‘sum. Birmingham Advertiser. 

| The gross revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall for the year ending December 
iBIst, 1842, were £32,035, 13s. 4}d.; salaries and expenses, £12,835, 13s. 
Aid. , leaving £20,100 for the Prince of Wales. 

On Friday and Saturday week, a worthy bookseller and publisher in Pater- 
noster Row announced that, in his shop, “a glass of—ater, and a tract, 
might be had for nothing!” Great numbers availed themselves of the tempe- 
irate offer. 
| Jews’ Ornances.—The very low rate at which itinerant venders of oranges 
jof the Jewish persuasion are occustumed to offer their fruit, has doubtless led 
many persons to question the honesty of the means by which the slip-shod mar- 
ichands obtain their stock. Such an unpression is, however, erroneous and un- 
just ; and is explained by the fact, that the Rabbis of the London synayogues 
are in the habit of affurding both employment and maintenance to the poor of 
their persuasion by supplymg them with oranges at an almust nomunal price. 

There is now in Paris a young Turk attached to the Ottoman embassy, who 
is sent to acquire information in all the most useful arts ard sciences. He is 
constantly employed in visitimg manufactories and workshops, and very fre- 
quently lends ahand in order to render himself more perfect. The processes 
of electro-chemical gilding, autugenic soldering of one metal upon another, re- 


active on the field. The fielding of Messrs. P ickering and Boudier excited ene of metals, and coining, have particularly attracted his attention. He is 


quent plaudits. ’ f said to have engaged inany Parisian artisans, and sent them to Constantinople, 
The ogee then went mm, Mr. W alter Mynn and Mr. Craven taking the | supplied with the most improved tools of their respective trades: 
bats. The betting at this time was all in favour of the players, who were)| Paris Paper. 
backed heavily at 3 to 1, but a considerable re-action soon oceurred. Mr. Cra- | Frencn Finance.—The national debt of France, which in 1517, under 
ven, who run himself out, scored but one. Mr. Alfred Mynn joined his brother,| Charles IX. was vnly 17,000,000f. was, in 1832, 5,417,495,0171. At the pre- 
and they commenced batting away in fine style, getting runs very fast. Mr. ‘sent time it is almost 7,000,000,000f. France has already been bankrupt six 
W. Myun, after scoring 20, with a four, a brace of threes, a two, and eight sin-| times, viz. -—Under Sully, who deducted the interest formerly paid on the ca- 
gles, had his wicket lowered by a ball from Dean. Mr. Felix was his succes-) pital; at the end of Louis XIV.’s reign, under Desmaret, who paid neither ca- 
sor, and who materially increased the score by his bold and scientific battmg.| pital nor interest ; at the fall of the * systeme law,”’ under Lepelletier ; urder 
At length Mr. A. Mynn run out, after getting 47 m capital style, comprising @ ithe Abbe Terrai, who did not pay the assignments ; during the revolution af- 


five, three fours, a three, and five twos. Three wickets down for) ter the creation of 45,000,000 of mortgages ; lastly in 1799, by the reduction 


68 runs. ‘Time was then called, and the play termmated for the evening, Mr 


Felix ‘“ well in’ with a score of about 25, aud the day closed with current bet-| 


ting of 2 to 1 on the gentlemen. 

Tuespay.—The game was resumed by Mr. Colsou, who played for the Hen. 
Frederick Ponsonby (incapacitated from appearing in the field in consequence of, 
an accident which he had experienced in one of the recent matches.) facing 
Mr. Felix, but he was soon disposed of by Lillywhite, without making a run. 
Mr, ‘Tayor then went in, aud completely took the field by surprise by the dis- 
play of sume splendid batting, such as has not been witnessed for a considera- 

le time, even at Lard’s. He made the enormous score of 89, and would 
doubtless have materially wereased it, had he not put himself out by acciden- 
tally hitting his wicket. He made several tremendous hits, comprising a six, 
a five, six fours, and nine threes. Mr. Felix having been caught by Guy after 
obtaining 22, with a brace of fours, a couple of threes, a two, and six singles, | 
was succeeded by Mr. Pickering, who run out with a score of five. Mr. Bou- 
dier (who played for the Hon. E H. Grunston) was bowled by Lillywhite for 
10. Mr. Kynaston, caught by Dean, made 7. Sir F. Bathurst, bowled by Hil- 
lyer, 28, with a five, two fours, two threes, a couple of twos, and five single 
runs. Mr. Anson carried out his bat with a score of 17, including a six got m 
— style, a four, and atwo. The imnings, with nine byes and one wide 

, amounted to 256 runs. 

The players in their second innings had 119 to tie, but scoring 99 only, they 
lost the match, being defeated by the gentlemen single-handed, and with 20 
runs to spare ' 


Tue Marycesone v. rue Norrincuam Crce.—The 
inclosure at Lord's, on the 24th and 25th July, was attended by a numerous and 
fashionable company to witness the match between these celebrated clubs, 
which had excited considerable jnterest of a speculative nature from the well- 
known skill and science of both amateurs and players comprising the elevens. 
The Marylebone Club, in addition to five “ professionals” of this ground, had 
the assistance of the veteran Lillywhite, the famous Sussex bowler (in lieu of 
Barker and Good) ; while the Nottingham side were compelled to play with 
but ten wickets, in consequence of the accident which befel Barker, one of thew 
best bowlers, whose loss, of course, operated greatly to the prejudice of his 
party. ‘The Nottingham party lost the match by fifty-seven runs. The game 
throughout was contested with great determination and spirit, and the play, ge- 


‘nerally speaking, was of the first order. Lord Grimston and Hillyer’s batting! |ted 


was greatly admired, as was also the bowling of Lillywhite, who likewise dis- 
played great activity in the field. Mr. Noyes and Butler, of the Nottingham 
side, exhibited some very fine batting ; and the bowling of a and Clark 
was exceedingly effective. The return match will be piayed at Nottingham in 


the course of the ensuing month. 


jof two-thirds of the debt. 
or One or tak Prisoners rrom Casut.—Amongst the passen- 
‘gers landed from the ship Windsor, which arrived on the 15th July from Cal- 
lcutta, with a detachment of the 49th Regiment, are Mrs Eyre and son, the 
lwife of Lieutenant Vincent Eyre, of the Bengal Artillery, and late Commis- 
isary of Ordnance at Cabul, whose able narrative of the events which oceurred 
‘there, and the disasters which befel our ill-fated army, has made so much noise 
in the world. ‘This is the first arrival m England of those ladies who displayed 
lsuch hervic conduct under the unprecedented hardships, privations, and ternfic 
iscenes which they witnessed during a‘siege and captivity which lasted for ele- 
‘ven months. 
| Tue Peseyrres oy France.—The catholic school next deserves our atten- 
jtion, being adorned with names illustrious throughout all Europe: De Maistre, 
‘De Bonald, D’Eckstein, Ballanche, and Lamennais. ‘This school is wide apart 
lin method and tendency from that of Eclecticisim. ‘The latter is oceupied al- 
‘most exclusively with metaphysics ; the former with politics, religion, and his- 
ltory. The result of Eclecticism is an universal optimism ; it is perfectly con- 
ltented with the present. The result of catholicism is as universal a pessim- 
lism: it announces its profound contempt for the present, and appeals passion- 
‘ately to the wisdom of the past ; it warns men of their degeneracy ; pomts to 
‘the dread abyss whither society is tending, and proclaims the antique theocracy 
las the only ark of refuge. Like our own Oxford school, this refuses to accept 
ithe fiat of humanity, which for the last three centuries has extended its con- 
jdemnation of a doctrine meapable ef satisfying its wants, and of a government 
radically at variance with the spirit of the age. ‘This fiat, this increasing ma- 
nifestation of a deeply-rooted repugnance to theocracy, has for the cathohies and 
Puseyites neither an historical nor philosophical significance. They can only 
explain three centuries of opposition, as M. Comte well remark», by the mon- 
strous supposition that society suddenly became infected with a chronic dis- 
ease which has endured all this time, and which can be cured only by a recur- 
rance of the true spiritual condition of spiritual domination. 
British and Foreign Review. 

THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA’S VISIT TO JUGGERNAUT IN 1842. 

I have visited (his lordship says) the valley of death. I have seen the den 
of darkness. Juggernaut has been trodden by these feet, and seen with these 
eyes, after thirty or forty years hearing about it. ‘The dreaded Pagoda is situa- 
in the vicinity of the {village called Poorce, of which the narrow streets, 
and wretched abodes, are only emblems of the moral rain and misery it diffu- 
ses. A town of 50,000 is held together by the direst superstition; no trade 
but sin ; no art but delusion and lies ; no bond of union but communion of idol- 
atry. Nothing has yet been done to abolish these idolatries. The horrors are 
unytterable. One hundred and fifty thousand pilgrims attend yearly, of 
whom one-third perish by hunger, fatigue, or cholera, yearly. They come from 


When is a fowl’s neck like a bell} When it’s yung for dinner. 


jall parts of India, ‘The larger numbers are women, who concert their plans for 


3 

| 

| 

| 
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-ty. He was one of the prisoners taken at the battle of Azincourt, and for 


ted by Henry the Fifth to retain him as his captive at his manor of Groombridge 
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the journey, unknown to their husbands and families, and start off at a moment. 
The abomination may be judged of by this fact. It is a scene of plunder, 
cruelty, and lust. When the caravans arrive, a perpetual fight takes place 
among the Poorce inhabitants, who shall receive the helpless wretches, who are 
plundered not only of what they possess or can procure, but of all they can bor- 
row at immense interest. About five days finish the process : the stripped mul- 
titude then proceed on their return. The rich are nniformly left behind, to 
whiten with their bones the aceursed plains. Those plains are barren sands| 
thrown up from the beach by the south-east monsoon. ‘The seasons of pesti- 
lence are chosen, as it were, to heighten the misery; for instance, June, 
when the extreme heat is suddenly succeeded by the rains, and the cholera 
rages among the undefended crowds. The sick still sometimes throw them- 
selves under the wheels of the car; bands of music, and troops of dancers, or 
prostitutes of the vilest order, noise, intemperance, debauchery, with the most 
filthy and unutterable pollutions in figure, exhibition, and songs, make up the 
religion of Juggernaut. 'The Pagoda, or cireuit of the enclosed temple, is a 
mass of heavy building, of which no one is allowed to penetrate the interior, 
because the cooking is perpetually going on in the inner circuits, and the pass- 
ing of a Christian would defile the whole culinary establishment. If we had 
chosen to pay 2000 rupees for cleansing the sauctuary afterwards, we might 
have been admitted. Such is Juggernaut! Dr. Buchanan’s description is 
more true. Cruelty, lust, oppression, disease, famine, death, follow in the 
train. 
THE POEMS OF DUKE CHARLES OF ORLEANS. 
By AImk Paris, Belin Leprieur. 

Tuts is a collection of the poems of one of the most elegant authors of 
France, at a time when the French language had lost nothing of its purity and 
originality, and before pedantry and affectation had entirely deprived it of the 
melodious simplicity which renders a tongue the proper vehicle for lyrical com- 
positions. 

Charles of Orleans may almost be considered as belonging to England, for 
the greater part of his early life was passed on our soil; and it was while in 
captivity that he composed those lays which have given him poetical immortali- 


twenty-five years he remained a captive, first in one strong castle, then another. 
‘His release was owing to the embarrassment of the State, after the death of 
his great conqueror, Henry the Fifth, whose dying advice was, that he should 
not be allowed to give ransom. 

A hundred and twenty thousand golden crowns at length procured the illus- 


lat the prince’s expense, in gratitude for the kindness he experienced during 
‘his detention in the neighbourhood. How long he stayed there, does not ap- 
pear.. Windsor heard his sighs and his lays for some time ; and it seems he 
Casandl some of his weary years in the Tower of London, where the MS. before 
mentioned represents him receiving the news of his resteration to liberty. 

His young wife, Bonne d Armagnac, died soon after the day of Azincourt, 
probably of grief for his loss, and his sorrowful regrets are feelingly expressed 


in verse :— 
On the Death of his Wife. 
‘+ Ballades, changons et complaintes 
Sont par moi mises en oubliance.” 

Ballads. songs, and mournful lays, 

Are forgot ia my despair; 
Sorrow fills my weary day, 

Ard I sleep to dream of care. 
If sad thoughts it could beguile, 

I would sing, as oft of yore, 
And revive those tones awhile, 

Which have soothed my beart before ; 
But, ales! my voice, my lute, 
Both with grief are hoarse and mute ! 
All the pleasant words! spoke, 

Are extinct and passed away ; 
Lo! the spell of song is broke, 
And no sweetness marks my lay. 
Those who once have heard me sing, 
Full of youth, and hope, and joy, 
Pity now the falt’ring string, 

Which but echoes my annoy ; 
Lost my voice and sad my lute, 
Both in sorrow hoarse and mute. 
Lovers utter painted words, 

Fresh and fair their language glows, 
Pleasure eloquence affords, 

And each thonght with spirit flows ; 
Thus I warbled once—but past 

Is the time I sang so well, 
Al! my skill is ebbing fast, 

And no more my numbers swell ; 
When I tune my feeble lute, 


trious poet’s liberty ; nor with his freedom ended his song: the caged bird had 
vented his own sorrows in melody, but when he had spread his wings, his voice 
was still heard, and generally in sadness. Alas! 
Long years '!—it tries the thrilling frame to bear 
And eagle spirit of a child of song.” 

And he had, during that dreary period, told his grief to his prison walls, and 
made even captivity charming with his enchanting songs, till they caught a tone 
of melancholy not to be overcome. His biographer remarks—* The first years 
of the fifteenth century have left so many sad and cruel recollections to history, 
that it is not without pleasing emotion the historian finds the means of separa- 


ting from the hideous and barbarous forms of such an epoch that of a prince of! 


the royal blood of Valois, ‘the happiest genius,’ observes M. Villemain, * which 
had appeared in France in his time, to whom we are indebted for the most origi- 
ual poems the fifteenth century produced, rich in correct and simple imagery, 
and remarkable for a premature elegance. 

Charles was a prince distinguished by superior taste and wit, and his com- 
positions are the most important productions which his age has given to France. 
‘dis history was romantic and unfortunate, as his name was illustrious, both as 
being the greatest poct of his period, and the father of the Father of his People, 
Louis the Twelfth of excellent memory, 

He was born in May, 1391, at the Hotel St. Pol, in Paris, his mother being 
that fair and sad Valentine de Milan, who had to deplore the murder of her hus- 
band by the very prince who held her son at the font, and swore to protect him. 
His birth was hailed by his delighted father, Louis of Orleans, as a presage of 

lorious fortunes to come ; and on that occasion he instituted the Order of the 

*oreupine so celebrated though short-lived. When the Queen Isabean de Ba- 
viére, the “ fair and fatal enemy ”’ of France and her king, heard of the arrival 
of the royal stranger, she rewarded the écuyer-panctier who took the news to 
the palace with two hundred livres of gold . . 

Valentine brought up her cherished son at adistance from the dangerous 
court and from her enemies, and her elegant mind probably influenced his early 
years, and formed his infant taste. Although she had adopted the sad device 
of— 

Rien ne m‘est plus, plus ne m’est rien, ; 
she had still a heart for children, till sorrow removed her too early from them. 
Previously, however, to her great loss, Charles had been married, while still a 
child of thirteen, to the youthful widow of Richard the Second of England, 
whose cause Louis of Orleans had espoused. Nothing could exceed the splen- 
dour of this marriage, although the young bride is said to have been so much 
discontented at the match, which gave her boy a for a bridegroom, the * she wept 


exceedingly.”” Duke Louis, who shone on the oceasion one blaze of jewels and 


gold, had scarcely joined the hands of the ill-assorted pair, when his fate over- 
took him, and he fell beneath the assassin's knife, directed by his perfidious cou- 
sin, the Duke of Burgundy. 

‘The first scenes of the life of the young Prince of Orleans were sad enough : 
foreed to make peace with his father’s murderer, deprived of both his natural 
protectors, surrounded by dangers and difficulties, his country torn to pieces by 
civil wars, anarehy and confusion reigning supreme, and no friend to guide or 
assist him, it required a strong mind to surmount such misfortunes. 

He had lost the wife whom his farther’s policy had forced on him, and he soon 
after allied himself with the beautiful daughter of the powerful Count d’Armag- 
nac ; thus strengthening his cause and gaining a powerful friend. ‘The fatal 
contentions of his country, however, continued, those with England still deso- 
lating it, and in the disastrous battle of Azincourt, after performing prodigies of 
valour, the young bridegroom was found under a heap of slain, ana taken awa 
for dead by the English who, when his rank was discovered, and signs of life 
appeared, hailed him with triumph as a glorious prize. 

The Dake was brought to England by Sir Richard Waller, who was permit- 


near ‘Tanbridge Wells, where, a few years ago, might be seen the moated house! 
which received the illustrious prisoner, and the panelled rooms occupied by him. 
We have lately heard, with concern, that that interesting relic of the fifteenth 
century has been removed, and a modern house now occupies its site. Still, 
however, over the church door of the parish of Groombridge remains a shield 


Every note is harsh or mute. 


After much sickening hope deferred, Charles, being at Calais, saw a brighter 
prospect of release, and is recorded to have there busied himeelf in purchasing 
numerous jewels, and wines of repate, which then appeared to be of the growth 
of Orleans and Blois, to offer as presents to the negotiators of his ransom. This 
was, at length, happ:ly concluded, and the prisoner of five-ard-twenty years 
once more trod ‘his own, his wative land.” His course from Gravelines 
to his Castle of Blois was one triumph: he was received with enthusiasm, 
and his betrothment to the niece of the Duke of Burgundy was immediately 
settled. The jealous tyrant, Louis the Eleventh, was, however, displessed 
with the demonstrations of affection shown him, and harshly made known 
his opinion ; consequently, Charles refused to appear at his court, and oc- 
cupied himself for some years in his own affairs, contending for his rights in 
the Milanese, wrested from him by the usarper Sforza. 

His castle of Blois now became the resort of all the men of taste and learn- 
ing of the age : painters, poets, and musicians there@found a ready welcome ; 
and the Duke himself began, at that late period, to enjoy the pleasures of lite- 
rature and science. He made many excursions in various parts of his domin- 
ions, visiting all that was curious and interesting in art and nature, and ne- 
glecting nothing that deserved notice. Not a minstrel or poet passed the door 
of his castle ; they were sure of being received with honour and rewarded with 
munificence. Amongst others, those beings favoured and disfavoured by Na- 
ture—namely, dwarfs and fools, were secure of a reception, and their wit 
found a theatre in the cour: of the poet-prince. aitre Colas was his favour- 
ite male, and Dame Belou bis chief female jester: a war of wit was constantly 
going on between them and ‘Thommie, the female fool of the Duke of Bourbon, 
and Jehannet, his jester. The dwarf of the Bishop of Macon often figured also 
in these trials of skill. 

France was at this period in a state of profound peace, and the Duke of Or- 
leans found no interruption to his elegant leisure, but occasional journeys, and 
sometimes pilgrimages—for he was very devout—to Lyons, Tours, &c. 
Innocent and harmless as was this life, Louis XI. discovered something in it 
‘that awakened his envy and suspicion ; and his remarks were of the severest 
ikind. Although the Duke had kept himself as much as possible out 
of the dangerous sphere of the Court, he was mortified to find that he could 
not escape censure and malignity ; and it preyed deeply on his mind, shaken, 
no doubt, by continval disappoiutment and long captivity. A sad ballad of his, 
beginning 


Dieu vous ga'de d injuri us soupgons,” 
expresses his feelings. His heal-h began to fail, and his faculties to decay : he 
imade one last effort for the good of his country, aod at the meeting of the 
States at Tours, pronounced a di-course in favour of the Duke de Bretagne, 
which drew from the tyrant Louis a bitter and unfeeling reply. ‘This so much 
‘shocked the sensitive prince, that he withdrew to his own castle,never to leave 
more. He expired at Amboise, the 4th of January, 1465, regretted by all but 
‘the unworthy monarch who had insulted him, and who was never known to en- 
tertain effection for a human ereature, or to cherish a generous sentiment. 
| Fate seemed to have destined Charles of Orleans tu sorrow from his crad’e ; 
and if there occurred a short interval of enjoyment for him,— 

Still there came some cloud between, 

And chased it all away ! 
He was persecuted during his life, and insulted after his death. His works 
even felt the power of his destiny, and remained long in oblivion ; they have 
lof late, however, been brought forward and appreciated by his countrymen. 

The collection ot verses given by the present editor is copious aud interest- 

ing: among them we find difficulty in select ng specimens, so various is the 
style of the poet. The following, on caution in epecch, 1s like an extract from 


Sadi :— 
** Quelque chose derriére. 
Convient tousjours garder.”” 
Something should remain unseen, 
All the will should not appear ; 
For light thoughts will intervene, 


with the arms of Orleans, placed there in commemoration uf the repairs made 


And light words to danger veer. 
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Sometimes, on the verge of speech, ‘party. So much for their gratitude, but what shall we say of their prudence ' 

Bet-er rot be overboid, If they have not the principle to respect the constitution of their country which 

a bony pausing are teach, ' forbids the interference of the peers and the presence of the military at an elec- 

ee ee Ce ' tion, they should not, to say the least of it, trumpet their venality to the world. 

Idle tak is ever free, | But this is not all that can be said on the subject. We have supposed that 

R ; Lord Londonderry wouldn't if he could” interfere with The Freedomof Elec- 

‘And still something k eep ne dias: | tion, but we believe also that ** he couldn’t if he would ” influence it inthe de- 

And these lines tells the poet's story :— | gree that his honest deeniers would have wished. The family of Wynnyard 

“Comme le subgiet de Fortune.” _ nto which his lordship marred, the real Vanes by blood, and the much-honoured 

I the slave of Fortune ever | for generations in the vicinity, might have been effective ; and besides, being 

From my carly youth became, ‘no higher in rank than the baronetey, which is among the Commons, they could 

And in age we do not sever, have the right to take active part in an election. But the noble lord is not a 

She to me is still the same. | Vane by blood ; he assumed it at his marriage, he is the first of his family who 

1 am one, beneath the moon, has dwelt at Wynnyard ; and, to crown all, the people of Darham who almost 

I. worshipped the family of the late Sir Henry Vane Tempest, have not yet ‘or- 

Ceaselessly have served her still. co'ten how his lordship became possessed of the hand of that baronet’s orphan 

' daughter. They knew or believe that her heartless mother,the Countess of Antrim, 

and the present husband of the then young lady, sold, bought, and sacrificed her 

happiness, in forcing on a venal alliance. His Lordship may possess some in- 

‘fluence through his aggregate wealth, but he holds little or nothing in the hearts 
lof the Durham people. 

|| As for the present coldness of the Tories towards the King of Hanover there 

lis nothing surprising in that. We never believed that there was any other bond 


Her, as mistress, to obey, 
Is the lesson of my life, 
And IT cannot turn away, 
In good on ill, in peace or strife ; 
Nor my bondage can | break, 
But the fruit Z gives must take. 


— 
In every State in the tne iad 4 be a Colonies, to whom a very! ‘of union between them and his Majesty—as Duke of Cumberland—than that of 
liberal discount will be allowed. A_ fine field is open for active men to obtain ‘agreement in politics, and the illustrious scion of royalty was pushed forward as 
subscriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen- the stalking horse of ultra-toryism. He can no longer be useful as a leader or 
ces, post-paid. partizan, and is therefore slighted. 
Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 9 1-4. 9 J-2 per cent. prem. | But what is the upshot of all this! Lord Londonderry very properly ab- 
\/staining from interference at an election, the constituency returned whom they 


— THE ANGLO AMERIC AN. | pleased. They pleased to elect John Bnght, a warm anti-corn-law man ; and 


" now the opposite side, having given vent to their feelings of disappointment by 
i aa. a - ohn a noble lord for confining himself within the line of his duty, attempt 


THE ANTI-CORN LAW LEAGUE, AND THE MARQUIS OF LON-| to console themselves for the presence of Cobden and Bright in the House of 


DONDERRY. 

The Tories have not received so severe a moitilication, nor has the Anti-Corn 
Law League obtained so great an advantage, in many a day, as in that wherein 
John Bright defeated Mr. Purvis at the recent Durham election. ‘The city of 
Durham has hitherto been essentially and to the uttermost of ‘Tory profession in 
politics. Not being a manufacturing place the traders are for the most part 
considerably dependent upon the clergy of that hitherto golden chapter for their 
business, and take the tone from them and the rich landholders in the neigh- 
vourhood. The college itself, as well as the Dean and Chapter are essentially 
Tory on account of the good things to be given away when vacancies oceur ; 
and thus, although the county has Whiggery enough in it, the city has always 
had enough of the antagonist quality to make up for it ; consequently, the cause 
which is advocated by Cobden and Bright must have made immense strides be- 
fore so thorough-going a /eaguer as the latter could prevail at an election there. 

But the jest of the matter is the huge pucker into which a certain portion of 
ihe English Press is thrown—aye and even on this side of the water also—re- 
specting the alleged conduct of the Marquis of Londonderry in the case. Great 
indeed must be the Tory mortification when it leads men to commit themselves 


_ 80 egregiously ; for, however lamentably ignorant some of the groaners on 


this side of the Atlantic may be, the Press at home cannot but be aware that a 
Peer is forbidden to interfere at an election, that it would be a misdemeanour, 
and if proved upon him would shake the seat of the candidate whose cause he 
presumed to espouse. As for the allegation that his lordship ased “ his efforts 
to return a free trade Radical Quaker,” it is a gratuitous misrepresentation of 
the case, and the assertor ought to be ashamed of it. 

In all sincerity we do not like the Marquis of Londonderry ; we never did 
like him, cither as a politician or as a mere individual; but as his quondam 


_ friends, who for so many years have used so much adulation in their remarks 


concerning him, now so unscrupulously fling up their heels at him, we shall en- 
deavour to throw in a few words of a favourable nature respecting him, although 
we are indebted to his “ summer friends"? for much of what we advance in his 
behalf. At a foreign court, or in any diplomatic capacity, few noblemen have 
upheld the dignity of their country, of their “ order,” or of their immediate 
position, more gracefully or more fully than the present Marquis of Londonderry 
In senatorial debate he is easily beaten through his great irascibility; we have 
ourselves witnessed his wnithings and agitations when the remorseless Brougham 
was overwhelming him with sarcasm and caustic language ; but he was never 
deficient in sound sense unless he were overheated and thrown off his centre. 
Now a diplomatist at a foreign court has not such a war of words to encounter ; 
all is guarded, cool, polite, and according to etiquette ; and consequently his 
lordship’s talents there had fair play. In such a capacity it is well known that 
Lord Charles Stewart, for such was then his designation, greatly distinguished 
himself. His dispatches were considered models of elegance and perspicuity, 
and his proceedings were remarkable for their discretion. As a soldier too, his 
Lordship was honourably prominent, and we believe that some portion of his ir- 
ritability results from severe wounds which he received in action. Whence 
then is all this ¢apage about his insinwated—not expressed —unfitness for envoy 


to Rassia, and whence the impndent and ungrateful assertion that such an ap- 


pointment hastened the downfal of the Tories in 18357? It is well known that 
they were a doomed party, even before they kissed hands, and it was like a fa- 
tuity that men of sense like them should have ventured upon a course out ot 
which they knew they should be cast in a few months. And now, after eight 
years, and when ministers have sustained a defeat in the vicinity of the Noble 


Lord’s estate, this clamour is raised against the- most faithful adherent of their 


Commons by remarking that demsgogues always find their level there. With 
| all our hearts, be it so. ‘The clamorous Cobbet, the superficial Hunt, found it 
so; the Agitator O'Connell found it so ; and therefore preferred to spout out of 
doors where they could have matters all their own way ; but Cobden and Bright 
are orators of another stamp, and they will be listened to with as much respect 
in the house as out of it, unless by the party-lessening every day, that still 
‘holds fast by the Corn law doctrine now nearly at its final explosion. 

With regard to the yelpings on this side the Atlantic, on the subject of the 
\Marquis of Londonderry and his clectioneermg conduct, they seem tous to be 
like those of the slowest dogs in a pack of hounds, that give tongue in imita- 
ition of the leaders, but really know not whether it is a hare’s seat ora mare’s 
nest that has been found. His Lordship, doubtless, like all mankind has had 
|mixed notions of action, but it will never do to impuga those which have a con- 
stitutional authority. 


Henry Grattan, Esq., son of the great Henry Grattan, has published a letter 
‘which he wrote to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, in which the gentleman ten- 
ders his resignation to his lordship, and states his reasons for doing so. There 
is no denying the elegance and spinted style of the language in which the letter 
is couched, but we demur from the logic and dissent from the consequences, ge- 
nerally, as drawn up by him, althongh there are portions of his argument which 
are not without considerable weight. For instance we admit the force of his 
assertion, that ‘The right to mect, to assemble, to discuss, to petition, to re- 
monstrate,”’ is ‘‘seeured to the people" of the realm; and we are willing to 
admit that magistrates cannot know the scope and bearing of a public movement 
without either attending or procunag authentic information thereon; but we 
insist that in the exercise of his discretion on matters of that kind, there are al- 
ways circumstanees which, particularly in a protracted affair, should become 
cognisant to his mind both in their immediate and remote connexion, and that 
he has no right to shelter ambiguous conduct under the plea of insufficient 
knowledge of the purpose. Whilst the symptoms of repeal agitation were in- 
cipient, it might be well enough for magistrates. to be wakefully attentive, but 
in the present state of things it really does appear to us that county magistrates 
jshould either stand by the government under whose authority they act, or sur- 
render their commissions before they actually take a side 

We consider the intimation of Six Edward Sugden to Mr. Grattan, “ that he 
can, in his place in Parliament, give full expression to his sentiments, and that 
1. is not necessary for him to attend meetings for that purpose,”’ as impertineny 
in itself and arbitrary in its dictation, but the reply of the latter is flippant and 
savours of self-conceit. He tells the Irish Chancellor that “ from 1827 to 1843 
he acted upon that opinion and found it perfectly useless. It may be so, and 
yet be no reflection upon the House of Commons; a modest man would have 
suspected the wisdom of his own opinions, but Mr. Grattan, the younger, seems to 
have no suspicion of his fallibility, and probably imagined the mantle of his fa- 
ther to have fallen upon him. Had this been even so, he ought to have had 
some trifle of diffidence on the subject. It was natural enough for the leader 
of the opposition against the Union to be dissatisfied with his defeat, and to 
view with jealous eyes every movement of the United Parliament which af- 
fected Ircland in particular; but the late Mr. Grattan, though systematically 
opposed tothe Government, was not systematically a discontented man ; and when 
the younger Grattan proceeds, fromm what we have quoted above, to say, “ The 
late Mr. Grattan, from 1805 to 1820, did the same,”’ he not only makes an er- 
roneous remark, but says that which he knows is calculated to make a false im- 
pression on the Irish people, so large a portion of whom hold the memory of that 
gentleman in veneration. But we assert and believe that it was for his general pa 
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‘pleasing description. ‘The exterior of the building will present a still greater 


* the doors of the theatre to the carriages im waiting. | 
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triotism and consistency, and not specially for being opposed to the Union, that 
Grattan’s name is hallowed to his country ; nor do we think that he would have 
agreed with his son in the opinion above expressed. 

With regard to Irish Repeal, it is probable enough that the younger Grattan 

fancies that he is acting in a manner consistent witlr the principles of his family, 
and considers his obstinacy to be perseverance. But here again he is wrong. 
A great legislator is not one who would be continually doing and undoing ; and 
the elder CGirattan, though foiled in his desire to preserve the distinct legislatures 
of the two countries, was not the man desirous to upset a highly important 
measure without giving it a trial ; moreover, he was not the man who would 
wish to set two portions of the same dominion by the ears, and unhinge the 
fraine of a government. 

Towards the close of his letter Mr. Grattan mdulges himself m a gratuitous 
bravado respecting the influence of his family name, and asserts that it is good 
for a hundrerl thousand men. ‘This is a remark worthy of a recruiting sergeant, 
and for recruiting purposes it was probably intended. Indeed, the whole letter 
has a very ad captandum complexion, and was probably intended, not so much 
as areply to Sir Edward Sugden, as an address to the party among whom he 
has enrolled himself. 

Much has been said about the manner of “ extorting ’’ the Act of Union, and, 
its illegality has been all but insisted on. In our columns to-day we have given 
the proceedings of the last Jrish parliament on that question. If those pro- 
ceedings were in good faith, what can there be to complain of with respect to 
the Act itself; but ifthey were not,what shall we say of the venality of the then 
Irish legislators, and how necessary was it to rescue the management of the 
country out of such hands ! 

Connected with the sulject of Repeal, we give to-day the admirable article 

. from Blackwood's Magazine, to which we alluded last week. We know not 
how any one can well resist the convictions which the observations therein 
contained are calculated to produce. 


The city has been kept in much agitation within the last few days, from the 
fear that the much dreaded Yellow Fever had found its way to the villages of 
Rondout and Kingston, situated on the right bank of the Hudson. It was said) 
to have been carried there in a small vessel called the Vanda, which had been! 
permitted to leave the Quarantine ground at Staten Island, although just arrived| 
from the South. In consequence of this, the acting Mayor of New York, Al-| 
derman Purdy, proclaimed an interdict of communication with those villages! 
until a proper enquiry and examination could be instituted. ‘This has been done, 
and although it has not satisfied every fearful mind, we believe that there is no 
just cause for farther apprehension on this score. Cases of malignant fever had. 
occurred at those villages before the Vanda came there ; and the deaths on 
board the Vanda were from exactly similar diseases. ‘The testimony of Dr. P. 
8. Townsend conflicts with that ot Dr. Vache, but the following passage in the! 
report of the latter is with us conclusive. 

“Tt may not be irrelevant to add, that the village of Rondout is located on 
low, made — immediately on the berder of a creek, and about one mile! 
from the Hudson River. It contains nearly two thousand inhabitants, and is) 
amply furnished with all the requisites for the engendermg and continuing of, 
various forms of fever.”’ 

The first number of a new daily Paper called ‘The Republic” 1s before us. 
It professes to maintain independent principles and not to be the slave of party. 
It is exceedingly neat in its typography, possesses abundance of reading tmat- 
ter, and is published at two cents per number, by Crooker, Fell, & Co., No. 
128 Fulton Street. The undertaking hay our best wishes for its success. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—The management of The Park Theatre is im downright} 
and serious earnest in reform and improvement, and we may fairly anticipate a) 
return to the glories of former years, with regard both to the appearance of the. 
house and to the quality of the performances. Numerous workmen are busily! 
engaged both withiu and without, and the note of preparation is loudly sound: 
ing in every ear. In the interior we perceive that the theatre has been repaired) 
and newly painted from pit to ceiling, the latter of which is enriched with a new 
and chaste device. The colour of the walls within is uo longer of that sickly, 
hue which no chandeliers can light up into cheerfulness, but is of a lively salmon, 


— 
several of the old favourites are to be restored,—among them Chippendale, 
Wheatley, and others, always esteemed—and valuable additions are made to 
(their ranks. The orchestra is to be well supplied with both music and musicians. 
‘(We are induced to put music in italies, to mark a greatly-required addition.) 
With all this, what more have we to wish for? One-or two things perhaps ; 
and as they can be given at no expense but that of pains and trouble we will 
sake the liberty to ask for them. Mr. Barry, the stage manager, is a man of 
taste, judgment, and experience, indisputably ; is he also a man of nerve and 
determination’ If so, we would ask him to be rigidly particular in all that ap- 
pertains to the minutiz of the performances ; to cause precision to be observed 
m all stage matters, which ought to come “ trippingly off,” so that all may fit 
and dove-tail, giving a neat effect to the tout ensemble; to msist on careful 
study, and to punish excessive “gag ;” to assist the actors in maintaining the 
respectability of their profession, and to compel—as far as he can—those who 
may be apt to forget it. If Mr. Barry can effect all this, he will be a substan- 
tial friend to The Drama, and deserve the thanks of all who patronise it. ‘Two 
things more, however, are to be hoped for ; first, that the bills may not present 
too great a load of entertainment, but allow each evening to leave a zest, and 
no, palling or weariness ; secondly, that useful reforms be effected with regard 
to the audience of the third tier, We know that the last is a hard task, rendered 
the harder by long custom ; but we believe that a firm hand following up a frank 
announcement of such an intention would soon conquer the difficulty. 
It is reported that the season will be commenced early in the ensuing week, 
and we trust that it will be the beginning of a good fortune which may again 
lift up the classic drama, and repay the manager for late mishaps. 
Bowrry ‘Tuvarre —Through all the hot weather this establishment has 
been in steady operation, and reaping very satisfactory harvests. ‘The peculiar 
taleut of Mr. De Bar has done much to effect this, and the histrionic strength 
generally has been sufficient for the rest. We may indeed add that abundant 


|pains have been taken to ventilate the house, and this has been done so suceess- 
‘fully that a constant, cool, and refreshing sensation has been felt during the hot- 


test peried ofthe seasou. Mrs. W. Sefton we must not forget, for she has in- 
deed been highly efhcient. Her performance of Aladdin, im the celebrated 
melodrama of that name, is as attractive as her acting in the higher range of 
the drama. We learn that she 1s about to take mavagerial charge of a theatre 
in New Orleans this winter. 

Mrrenevy’s Orympic Tueatre.— No one, whe at all knows the actaye mind 
of Mr. Mitchell. for a moment imagines that the summer recess of his establish- 
ment has been a season of idleness tv him. On the contrary, he has been fully 
engaged in making such preparations for the next coming campaign as should 
enable him to sustain the high character which he has won for the Olympic. 
Several of the most eminent favourites continue with him, and he has added 
not a little tothe general strength ofthe company. We hear that Mrs. Timm 
retires, and that Mrs. Booth, late of the Bowery, will succeed to her business 
here. The house is becoming strong m vocal talent also, among whom will be 
reckoned Miss Taylor, Mrs. Phillips, Messrs. Dennison, Andrews, &c., and 
the little orchestra will be ‘illed with instrumental talent of a high order. We 
have heard of three new pieces said to be now in rehearsal ere, one of which, 


| for the opening, is attributed to the pen of Mr. H. P. Grattan, and is said to 


be of a rich and racy humour. The house will be opened in the ensuing 
week. 

Nisto’s Garven.—The mimitable Ravels have played old pieces through- 
out this season uutil the week now nearly concluded, yet such have been the 
neatness, freshness, and raciness of their performances that visitors have never 
ence complained. But had there really been cause, this admirable troupe have 
now made amends in the production of the new Pantomime called “ The 55 
Misfortunes of Fortunatus,”’ of which the greatest fault, perhaps the only one, 
is the name: The Fortunatus of this piece being really the most unfortunate of 
mortals. We remember reading, in the days of our childhood, a delightful ex- 
travagant story of one Fortunatus who possessed a Wishing Cap, by means of 
which every desire was gratified, and a purse which it was impossible to empty. 
In the course of his adventures he lost them both, and, by processes peculiar to 
such stories he afterwards recovered them. Finally, m order to rid his mind of 
its perpetual avxieties for the safety of lis treasures, he drew from the purse a 
moderate competency, and then destroyed effectually both that and the cap. 


colour, the very best in artificial light to set off the female complexion, whether, 
of blonde or of brunette. A very sufficient number of tastefully designed 
lamps will illuminate and decorate the theatre ; new and artistic scenery, wings,| 
flies, &c., are in preparation, the properties are to be in good keeping with these, 
improvements, and it is expected that the general coup d’eil will be of a highly, 


contrast from its former self. Instead of the bald, unsightly gable-end, like a 
whitewashed overbuilt barn, which disgusted the taste and wearied the eye, an 
elegant facade will be presented. We have uot yet seen the pillars but judging 
from the cornice and portions of the windows we presume that the Ionic order. 
is to predominate, and we trust that shelter will be carried out, for ladies, from 


Thus much for the building. With regard to the more important part of the | 
establishment—the artists—we do not yet learn much. Macready, the most | 
classic actor of modern times, will certainly be here about the middle of the pre- 
sent month and will commence without delay his splendid round of characters. 
James Wallack, the pet of the New York drama, and wost deservedly so, is 
expected to be here in time to epen the house; proposals have been made to 
Templeton aud Miss Rainsforth to lead in opera, and there is no doubt that 
Cerito will be here in the spring. Doubtless there are other arrangements in 
progress, as we hear that it is intended to present 4 continued succession of] 


tasteful entertaiyments. The Stock company is to be greatly strengthened, 


Our readers will perceive the moral of the tale. The Fortunatus of the Ravels 
is evidently of a different family, and is in fact the Fool of the Pantomime. Pre 
is exquisitely performed by Gabriel Ravel, and the tricks, transformations, and 
scenery abound to excess. The spectators are kept in either successive roars 
of laughter or loud tokens of admiration, throughout ; and we verily believe 
that the gravest person present, after seeing it to the end, would willingly sit 
out a repetition before retiring from the theatre. This piece will assuredly ron 
to the end of the season, and be fresh next year. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—The lease of this house has been taken by Mr. Da- 
verna, who is said to be fully competent to the task of management. It is ex- 
pected that the ensuing season here will be a brilliant one, and that a great dra- 
matic strength will be added to the company. 


Music and Minsical Intelligence. 


We notice the following with no small degree of satisfaction. It is a natu- 
ral step in the cultivation of music as an accoinplisi t, and tends direetly to 
introduce it into the domestic circles as an elegant and rational amusement. 
Within the last ten years Music has made gigantic strides here, and the public 
taste has rapidly improved; a succession of artists both vocal and instru- 
mental have strengthened that taste, and from being hearers of others the re- 
fined portion of the community are becoming smitten with the desire of taking 
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part themselves, in so fascinating yet so innocent a recreation. The work be-| untasted every dish at the Rhenish table d’héte, I could yet enjoy my Pere- 
fore us, therefore. appears most appropriately ; we expect to find it in general/grine Pickle, and the feast after the manner of the ancients. There was no 
use during the winter now approaching, and henceforth so long as refinement) yearning towards calf's head @ /a tortwe, or sheep's heart ; but I could still 


shall mark the tastes of thiscountry. It is called, 
Tue Quarrerre, and it consists of Glees by the most admired German com- 
posers ; they are arranged in four parts, in separate books, with a book of ac-| 
companiments for the Pianoforte ; they are portable and will allow of eight per- 
sons to read the music at once. They are furnished with English words adapt- 
ed to the motifs, by F. W. Rosier, a gentleman well and favourably known in 
the musical world, and an enthusiast in this particular department of the art. 
We can confidently recommend this work, of which the first book is now 


published, containing nine glees of most approved quality. The same will be 


continued monthly, published by S. O. Dyer & Co. ata very low price. 

Madame Castellan.—This celebrated vocalist is both astonishing and charm- 
ing Canadian ears. Her concerts at Montreal are attended by crowds who tes- 
tify the most unqualified admiration of her powers. 
us, as we have already expressed our opinion of her in no measured terms. 

Signor De Begnis and Mrs. Bailey have given concerts at Montreal, Toron- 
to, and Kin , where they have met with the most flattering success ; they 
are expected to complete their Canadian Tour in about a fortnight. 

British anv American Vocat Society.—We would remind our musical 
friends that the second scries of Concerts given by this society will commence 
on Tuesday evening next, at the Shakspeare Hotel. They are under the con- 
duct of Mr. C. M. King, cldest son of the celebrated M. P. King, and they, 
consist of every species of vocal melody and harmony. The artists engaged) 
in these concerts are numerous and of high reputation, and we have reason to 
believe that the Society itself will be extensively patronised. 

Literarn Notices. 

McCuttocn’s Gazerrrer, Parr m1.—This excellent work, which is des- 
tined to find a place in the library of every careful reader is in steady pro- 
gress. ‘ 

Auuison’s History or Evrorr. Parr xiit.—As this fine 
draws near its conclusion, which will be in three parts more, the call for it be-| 
comes more and more urgent: partly from the excellence of the style and the 
evident research of the author, and partly because the events recorded beeome 
more near to the present time. 

*,* Both the above are published by Messrs. Harpers of this city. 

Tue Lapies Companion; for September, 1843. This Magazine is most) 
elegantly got up, and, what is more, its contents are of an excellent style of, 
light reading. It contains three engravings also, viz.: one taken from the! 
“Flowers of Loveliness,”’ and called “ Jessamine ;”’ another called The) 
Twins,” a very chaste and well executed engraving ; and the third a plate of 
Fashions. 

Gopry’s Lapies ; for September, 1843.—Mr. Godey is taking more! 
lofty aspirations than hitherto. There are some very clever articles now-a-days) 
in * The Ladies’ Book,” of a higher order than mere narrations ; and we think 
Mr. Godey is doing good service to the public in thus judiciously blending the' 
utile dulct. He also has three fine plates in this number. 

Macic anp Mesmertsm.—This is one of Mr. Winchester’s most recent 
cheap publications. We have but just received it, and another named below, 
consequently we know not anything of its merits. 

Nina. By Frederika Bremer.—The name of the author, and that of the 
translator, Mary Howitt, will commend this work to notice. It is the latest 
publication by Winchester, and is said to anticipate even the London publica- 
tion by at least a month. 

Cuampers’ Epinsurcn Jovrenat.—A re-print of this work has been com- 
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price of one dollar per annum ; with allowance to those who purchase five) 
copies. 


“ THOMAS HOOD” AND 'THE MANCHESTER 
ATHENUM. 


A few days ago, the secretaries of the Manchester Athenwum bazaar com. 
mittee addressed to this authur--(whose good qualities as a man are as de- 
lightful to those who know him personally, as are his exquisiie humour and 
playful wit as a poet, and a graceful prose writer, to that numerous class 
who know him only in his works)—a request that he would allow hisname 
to be placed on the list of patrons of the approaching bazaar. To this 
request, the secretaries have received the following characteristic reply ; 
the kindness of which,—a kindoess that could both dictate aud endite a 
letier in so cordial and hearty a spirit from a bed of sickness, is not less 
commendable and admirab’e, than the arch and sportive playfulness of bu- 
mour, and fine under-current of feeling, which point and pervade its every 
sentence, must be delightful and graulying to the reader, as an assurance 


that the author is stillourown ‘**Tom H We 
“(From my bed), 17, Elm Tree Road, 


. St. John’s Wood, 18th July, 1843. 

“‘Gentlernen,—If my humble name can be of the least use for your pur- 
pose, it is heartily at your service, with my best wishes forthe prosperity of 
the Manchester Athenwum, and my warmest approval of the objects of that 
institution. 

“T have elsewhere recorded my own deep obligations to literature,—that a 
natural turn for reading and intellectual pursuits probably preserved me from) 
the moral shipwreck, so apt to befall those who are deprived in early life ot 
the paternal pilotage. Atche very least, my books kept me aloof from the 
ring, the dog-p’t, the tavern, and the saloon, with their degrading orgies 
For the closet associate of Pope and Addison,—the mind accustomed to the 
noble, though silent, discourse of Shakspere and Milton,—will hardly seek, 
or put up with, low company andslang. The reading animal will not be con- 
tent with the brutish wallowings that satisfy the anlearned pigs of the 
world. 

‘Later experience cnables me to depose to the comfort and blessing that 
literature can prove in seasons of sickness ant sorrow—how powerfully in- 
tellectnal pursuits con help in keeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from breaking,—nay, not tobe too grave, how generous menial food can even 
atone for a meagre diet—rich fare on the paper, for short commons on the 
cloth. 

“ Poisoned by the malaria of the Dutch marshes, my stomach, for many 
months, resolutely set itself against fish, flesh, or fowl; my appetite had no 
more edge than the German knife placed before me. But, luckily, the men 
tal palate and digestion were still sensible and vigorous; and, whilst | passed 


& 


This by no means surprises | 


| care charmed to sleep by the sweet song of the poet! 


|/expire on said day. 


menced by E. L. Garvin, of No. 6 Ann street, New York, at the very low) | 


‘relish, Head ad /a Brunnen, and the Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

“ Still more recently, it was my misfortune, with a tolerable appetite, to be 
condemned to lenten fare, like Sancho Panza, by my physician—to a diet, in 
fact, lower than auy prescrihed by the poor-law commissioners ; all animal food, 
from a bullock to a rabbit, being strictly interdicted ; as well asall fluids, 
stronger than that which lays dust, washes pinafores, and waters polyanthus. 
|But * the feast of reason and the flow of soul’ were still mine. Denied beef, I 
‘had Bulwer, and Cowper.—forbidden mutton, there was Lamb,—and in lieu of 
‘pork, the great Bacon or Hoge. 

“ Then, as to beverage, it was hard, doubtless, for a Christian to set his face 
like a Turk against the juice of the grape. But, eschewing wine, I had still 
my Butler ; and in the absence of liquor, all the choice spirits from Tom 
| Browne to ‘Tom Moore. 

| “Thus, though confined, physically to the drink that drowns kittens, I quaffed 
snentally, not merely the best of our own home-made, but the rich, racy, spark- 
jling growths of France and Italy, of Germany and Spain—the champagne of 
‘Moliere‘ and the Monte Puleiano of Boccaccio, the hock of Schiller, and the 
jsherry of Cervantes. Depressed bodily by the fluid that damps every thing, I 
got intellectually elevated with Milton, a little merry with Swift. or rather jolly 
‘with Rabelais, whose Pantagruel, by the way, is quite equal to the best gruel 
jwith rum in it. 

| “So far can literature palliate or compensate for gastronomical privations. 
|But there are other evils, great and small, in this world, which try the stomach 
less than the head, the heart, and the temper—bowls that will not roll right— 
well-laid schemes that will “gang aglee ’—and ill winds that blow with the 
wage ag! of the monsoon. Of these, Providence has alotted me a full share ; 
yut still, paradoxical as it may sound, my burthen has been greatly lightened by 
‘a load of books. ‘The manner of this will be best understood from a feline il- 
lustration. Everybody has heard of the two Kilkenny cats, who devoured each 
other; but it is not so generally known, that they left behind them an orphan 
kitten, which, true to the breed, began to eat itself up. till it was diverted from 
the operation by a inouse. Now, the human mind, under vexation, is like that 
kitten, for it is apt to prey upon itself, unless drawn off by a new object—and 
none better for the purpose than a book. For example, one of Defoe’s ; for 
who, in reading his thrilling ‘* History of the Great Plague,”’ would not be re- 
conciled to a few little ones ! 

“ Many, many, a dreary, weary hour have I got over—many a gloomy misgiv- 
ing postponed—many a mental or bodily annoyance forgotten,by help of the tra- 
gedies and comedies of our dramatists and novelists! eng a trouble has been 
‘soothed by the still small voice of the moral philosopher—many a dragon-like 
For all which I ery in- 
‘cessantly, not aloud, but in my heart,—Thanks and honour to the glorious mas- 
‘ters of the pen, and the great inventors of the press ! 

“* Such has been my own experience of the blessing and comfort of literature, 
and intellectual pursuits ; and of the same mind, doubtless, was Sir Humphrey 
Davy,who went for * consolations in Travel,’ not to the inn or the posting house 


but to his library and his books.—I am, gentlemen, yours very truly. 
Tuos Hoop. 


j STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Secretary's Orrice, Atbany, Aug. 15, 1843. 

iT° the Sheriff of the County and City of New York—Sir,—Notice is hereby given, that 
| _at the next genera! Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 
jof November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 


| 


jnatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term 


of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day of December next. 

Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff, in 
jthe place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will expire on the last day of December 
jnext. A County Clerk, in the place of Nathanie) Jarvis, whose term of service will ex- 
pire on the said day. And a Coroner, in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will 


Yours respectfully, S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 


Suerirr’s Orrick, New York, Aug. 19, 1843. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
MONMOUTH B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week until the 


election. See Revised Statues, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d, part Ist, 104. Sept. 2. 
WEBSTER AND NORTON, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
New Orleans. 
Aug. 26-1/. 


Reference—G Merle, Esq., and Wilson & Srown, N.Y. 26-11. 


PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 
board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 
note to X, Box No. 189, which will be immediately attended to. The house is not a board 
ing-house. May 18. 


CARD,.—1J. A. TUTTLE, News are has removed his office to No.6 Ann Street, 


(office of the Anglo American), whefe he will be pleased to supply News Agents and 
others (at Publishers prices) with the ¥ Phil. Sat. Courier,” * Post,” and “ Museum ;”” 
Boston Uncle Sam,” “Yankee Nati5n,” and “Boston Pilot,” Anglo American,” 
“ New Mirror,’ “ Weekly Herald,” “ Brother Jonathan,” ** New World,” * Rover,” &c., 
and all the Daily Papers, Newspapers, Magazines and Books, carefully Packed and for- 


warded by Steamboat and Express. J. A. TUITLE, News Agent, 
Aug. 19-tf. No. 6 Ann Street. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOO], FOR GENERAL EDUCATION, No. 422 Houston 
Street, (within a fewdoors of Broadway.)—The undersigned will re-open his School, 
after the Summer vacation, on Monday, September 4th. Applications for admission into 


jeither department can be made personally or by jetter during the present month at his 


residence. 
Terms—For Boarders, $400 per annum ; (for boys under ten years of age, or for bro- 


thers, a reduction is made) ; this charge includes every expense except music. Terms for 
day scholars $30 a quarter. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, 
Aug 19—4t. 


\ ADAME BINSSE’S DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL, No 40 Beach Street, oppo- 
iWi site St. John’s Park.—Mrs. Binsse respectfully informs |he Parents and Guardians of 
her Pupils that her School will recommence as usua! on the i5thof September She 
avails herself of the present opportunity to correct an erroneous impression which she 
understands has been circulated of her intending to retire ; so tar from this being the case, 
Mrs. B. has secured the valuable assistance of severai new Professors of established re- 


putation, and she is now ready to receive applications for either day or boarding scholars. 


As she takes but a Jimited number of the latter. those Parents who wish to place their 


child:en under her charge will please signify their intention as soon as possible. 


Mrs. B. has also much pleasure in announcing to ber friends apd the public that the 
Lectures of Mons. Gustave Uhouquet on general literature and French Literature in par- 


ticular can be attended separately by such young ladies as do not wish to pursue the other 
stuaies. This notice is applicable also to English Elocution and Reading, and to the 


Course of 


Aug 


Lectares on Botany. 
Sandersons’ Franklin Honse, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(July 15-3m*" 
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456 Che Anglo American. »«  Sepremper 2. 
= 
Darieties The eldest son of a French peasant was lately drawn as a recruit at Chahars, 
in the department of the Lot. His father marked his melancholy, and bade 
IMPROMPTU : him be of good cheer, for he would find a way to relieve him from service. On 


itheir way home they had te cross a ferry. ‘The old man throwing himself into 
ithe river, made the new recruit the eldest son of a widow, and ertitled him to 
his discharge. 

Cricxet.—Various games—including Chess, Whist, and Baekgammon— 
are supposed to be strong test of equanimity ;—and, in reality, the loss of a 
match, rubber, or hit, has been frequently known to upset human patience, 
and the rules of good breeding. But of all games or sports, Cricket appears 
the most trying tothe temper, for a Player cannot lose his Wicket without being 


TO MARY, AT PARTING. 
Sad be our strain ;—a mournful theme is ours ; 
To sing the requiem of departed hours ; 
To say farewell ;—our hearts o’erwhelmed with sorrow 
That we must leave this Paradise to-morrow ! 
Yet not so much to quit the spot we grieve, 
As that from thee we part, its lovely ‘Bre. 
But though relentless fate our bodies sever, 4 one 
Remembrance still will haunt the spot forever. OMe. 
Schenectady, July 27, 1843. Neuson’s Dectston.—Lord Nelson’s manner, apart from duty, 


Gen. Jackson anv mis TatLor.—The Southern Chronicle tells the following |“ universally kind and even playful to all around him : an amusing instance 
| of which, as well as of his extreme quickness, occurred during this cruise in the 


good story :-— 

After the termination of the Seminole campaign, Gen. Jackson visited |Mediterranean. One bright morning, when the ship was moving about four 
Washington City, and during his stay there having occasion to supply himself knots an hour through a very smooth sea, every thing on board being orderly and 
with a nether garment, employed a fashionable tailor named Ballard to make st. |qet, there was a sudden cry of “a man overboard!” A midshipman named 
Ballard, who was a very pompous little fellow and very fond of being recognised |F'linn, a good draughtsman, who had been sitting on deck comfortably sketehing 
by great men who had been.his customers, a few days after he had finished the  s‘atted at the cry, and looking over the side of the ship, saw hiSjown servant, 
unmentionables, sceing the General in front of Tennison’s Hotel, in conversa- |Who was no swimmer, floundering in the sea. Before Flinn’s jacket could he 
tion with some gentlemen, stepped up and spoke to him. ‘The General think-|/off, the captain of marines had thrown the mana chair through the. port-hole 
ing him some distinguished individual, very cordially gave him his hand, but ™ the ward-room, to keep bim floating, and the next instant Fliun had fang bim- 
not remembering him, in a whisper inquired his name, for the purpose of intro- |Self overboard, and was swimming to the rescue. Tne admiral, having wit- 
ducing him to the company. ‘To which Ballard replied, ** I made your breeches.’’ pessed the whole affair from the quarter-deck, was highly delighted with the 
The General, deceived by the sound, immediately turned to the company and |scene ; and when the party, chair and all, had been hauled upon deck, he eall- 
introduced him as Major Breeches—a title that poor Ballard was afterwards ¢d Mr. Flinn, praised his conduct, and made him lieutenant on the spot. A loud 
obliged to wear to the day of his death. | huzza trom the midshipmen, whom the incident had collected on deck, and who 

Tus Hen ano Kitrens—An Exteaorpinary Fact.—A few weeks ago 1)|eT throwing up their hats in honour of Flinn’s good fortune, arrested Lord 


was at the residence of Mr. Barney, pastor of the Congregational Chure in| | Nelson saitention. ‘There was something sigrificant in the tone of their cheer 


Seekonk, R. I. He invited me into a little shed, and there showed me a very) |: 2 . 
pa age over to the crowd of nuddies, he said, wih a good-natured smile on his 

extraordinary was ve bringing ne of Stop, young gentlemen Mr. Flinn has a gallant thing to-day— 

as ‘and he has done many gallant things before—for which he has got his reward ; 

other things for them; called them to pariake; she clucked for them, mind, I'll have po more making 

brooded over them night and day, as they had need. It is true, they could not : ‘ R ; 


enjoy the food thus offered for them, neither could they follow her in her wan- IknEsoLuTIoN.—In matters of great concern, and which must be done, there 


derings as chickens would do, | _ jis no surer argument of a weak mind than irresolution; to be undetermined 


The little things lived as do other kittens, by sucking their real mother puss. Where the case is so plain, and the necessity so urgent ; to be always intending 
They obtained this privilege by the assistance of friends, or in the occasional |t0 lead a new life, but never to find time to set about it; this is as if a man 
absence of the hen. When the hen was present, puss could not come nigh her jshould put off eating and drinking, and sleeping, from one day and night to an- 
kittens, for though she was much stronger than the hen, yet she shrank, as ther, tll he is starved and destroyed. ‘Titotesa. 
many larger animals do, from her noisy threats. | re 5 

Occasionally, in the absence of the hen, puss would come and steal her kit- | A TURCUMAN OR KUZZAUK. DINNER. 


tens, and carry them by the neck to another place, to oversee them herself | The food w: eee TET 1 aii } a 
But very soon the hen would find them, and take possession of them as before. ; a “a9 was at a in, upon a dozen wooden, bowls or platters, an 
You are doubtless all enquiring how this happened. I asked the same ques-. P/4¢e° before us. It consisted of boiled mutton, soused in its own soup. 
tion, and was told that puss had her nest near the hen while she was sitting | Bread and vegetables are things quite unknown in these parts. Kuzzauks are 
upon her own eggs. When the cat first left her kittens alone, the hen hearing |¢*¢lusively + achat The whole party fell on, like a pack of wolves: my 
their infant voices, probably supposed them to be her own. Sie therefore left OWS Stomach, w eakened by sight of the victim's face, was quite turned by the 
the nest, with her eggs unhatched, and took possession of the nest of kittens. ¢°?° before me. Never did I see so much flesh devoured in so brief aspace. 
Having first prrimp, she next Loven them, aud continued to watch for their Yet J have witnessed the feasts of tigers and wolves. The father and son 
welfare. would not paitake until the guests bad concluded, althougn | entreated them to 
Mistakes in Feman.e Enucation.—Physical inaction produces the most de-| 4080. ‘The women did not appear until chins had done wagging ; but two of 
plorable results, particularly in town ; if girls have been taken out to walk, /{P0"4S entered afterwards, to serve out curdied milk [muhss} in large bowls 
whenever the weather was fine, it is supposed that everything necessary has|| he broth of the mutton also was brought in and distributed, being swigged as if 
been done. But what beneficial effect can arise froma formal walk of this kind, ||" had been beer. ‘The bowls were handed to the heh i004 who seraped them 
during which they are obliged to hold themselves erect, to take care of their wer with their thumbs, then plunged those members into their mouths, and 
dress, to speak in an under tone, and even to impose a restraint on their counte- #24!" Into the bowls, with a rapidity truely admirable .- ‘The thumb and tongue 
nances? ‘Their circulation is hardly so much accelerated as to diffuse a slight) “T° the only napkins in Khaurism ; water is never thrown away upon bowl or 
degree of warmth through their limbs ; a greater proportion of their unscles||PP so”. h pe aici mY right not to cat with their women. Imagine 4 pretty 
remains unexercised ; those especially which are connected with the spine ac- 81 WED & OE s head in both her lily hands, tearing off tne scalp, me | 
quire no strength ; the spine itself, weak and flexible, gives way beneath the Out the eyes by the insertion of her fore-tinger, cracking them between her teeth 
weight of the head and arms, and a curvature is soon formed in its weakest! ke goose-berries, thrusting the same pretty finger in after the brain, and suck- 
Why is it that this is ad seldom the case with boys? Because when||i™é sway at the apertures. All which I saw executed by one of the men ina 
pot come out of school, they are allowed to amuse themselves as they like, /™°S natural and edifying manner. eee tae po Khive 
and their whole body is in continual action. The benefit which they derive from || : treet? , 
gymnastic exercises is generally acknowledged ; yet, how much more necessa-| PRosrect or anorutx Mormon War.—The St. Louis New Era of the 
would these seem for girls, who are not allowed, as boys are, to jump, leap, |16th inst. says :—-* We learu by a gentleman from Warsaw, that a meeting of 
ry girls, » to jump, Ps | yas 
play at ball, or run races, in their walk. Progressive Education. ||the people Hancock county to be held at Carthage was called for to-day, to take 
Puaces or Amusement ror THe Worxine Ciasses.—I am, more than !*° consideration their relation with the Mormons. It is said that a good deal 


ever, impressed with the importance of providing suitable places of amusement ~ we rao. — «$88 them, and apprehensions of a serious riot and out- 
for the working classes ; they might be made a most effectual means of break- 274% Were entertained. 


ing down the habits of intemperance and wey AMERICAN AND BRITISH MUSICAL SOCIETY, Shakspeare Hotel assembly Roows, 
moral and intellectual improvement. It wou d be well, if a large building cou £4 corner ef Duane and Willian Streets.—The Public is informed that the fire* Series 
be specially appropriated to this purpose. ‘There might be in it a coffee-rcoin jof tour grand Concerts lately conclud d by the above Society, having been nightly honored 


and a news-room: there might be music, vocal and instrumental; exhibitions) &V @ demsely numerous attendance of the most distinguished Musical families »nd ama- 
nd : 8 F ‘ teurs in the city, and that the Subscribers, and admirers of the National School of Music 


of various kinds, for instance, phantasmayoria, magic lantern, oxyhydrogen mi- 'which it is the object of this Society to:evive and sustain having genera!ly demonstrated 

croscope, &c. ; and, if properly restricted and superintended, though, by no \their high approval, of ithe several performances. and ot the plan upon which they are 

means, as they are conducted now, I think theatrical representations might be, the of the A. and are induces to thet these Con- 

lw arn jcerts Wl CONTINUEE ON eve ly succeeding onday evening (alter nex uesaay even- 

added with advantage. It should bea place to which men and women could ling, Sept. 5th), in the above elegant, and spacious Saloon, each four ( oncerts, compris- 

resort after their day’s or week's work, and always find “ good and cheap enter-||ing'a Series, during the course of which several distinguish: d Vocal and Instrumental 

tainment.” | ain much mistaken, if under judicious regulation, an early effect ‘artusts, natives of both —e in aati to those previously entione om have signified 

is ki . : ic aS . i their in'ention to assist. The terms of subscriptiou remaining as heretofore. 

of this kind would not be to thin the public houses = Saturday night, and sot On Tuesday evening next, the first Grand « oncert, by the Members of the above So- 

increase the attendance on public worship on Sunday. 13 tot ciety, being the first of the 2d Series, wiil be given, ou » hich occasion ihe feliowing emi- 

Sir Benjamin Heywood's Addresses to the Manchester Mechanic’s Institution. | |nent, and highly esteemed Vocal and Instrumental talent willappear. Tue perfurmance 

Tae NoRTHERN Sov Nations or Evrore.—To the philosop' Vocal Performers.—Miss Keynolds, Mrs Hardwick, and Miss M. A. Hardwick (their 

mind, an interesting subject tor speculation Is presented by the striking CON- | |first appearance at these Concerts) and a Young Lady ; Mr. Clirehugh, Mr. Branton Mr. 

trast between the charecter of the revolution in England in the seventeenth cen- J. A. Johnson. Mr. Strong, Mr. ©. Beames, and Mr. Austin Puiilips. The Band wili be 

tury, and that of the French revolution at the close of the eighteenth: the one eames and complete, «nd several new composittons by Members of the Society in- 

attended with little effusion of blood, beyond that spilt in fair fight ; the other, ee C. M. King. 

stained with sanguinary proseriptions, wholesale butcheries, and unmitigated | | eader of the Band—Mr Jamieson. 


horrors of every kind: It is a curious observation, that, in none ofthe northern | Conductor—Mr. Austin Phi lips. 3 
(For a Synopsis of the Performance, see small Bills.) 


‘which he immediately recognised ; and putting up his hand tor silence, and lean- 


nauons of Europe who are descended from Teutonic tribes, and derive their Tickets, to Non-Subscribers, 50 cents each, to be had at the doors on the nights of per- 


languages from one common source,—the Germans, the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians, the Danes, the Dutch, and the inhabitants of Great Britain,—is there 
that innate spirit of reckless ctuelty which possesses the people of the southern 


division of our continent—the Italians, the French, the Spaniards, the Portu-| 


guese, whose characters and languages spring from the Roman root ; a spirit 
which feels no compunction about means, so that they but lead to the proposed 
end, whether they be poison or the stiletto, dragonnades or the Inquisition, open 
violence or midnight massacre—a spirit so conspicuous in Cesar and Napoleon, 
in the Borgias and Innocent III. m Charles IX., and_ Philip II. in Louis XIV. 
and the Paris Septembrisers, in Marat, Danton, and Robespierre. 

History of Our Own Times ; Vol. I. 
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| formance, or at the Music Stores. 
'| *,* Due notice of the next appearance of Mrs. Morley will be given, that lady being 
\|absent at present from the city. Sept. 2-It. 


PRWATE BOARDING AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES: under the 
rection of Mrs HENRY WRE_ KS, No 2 Albion Place, Fourth Street, N Y. 
|| Rererences.—Rev. Dr Lyell, Rev. L. P W. Batch, Josiah Archbald, Esq., Edward 
|| Whitehouse, Esq., Edward F. Sanderson, Esq., Ven’ble Archdeacon Cummins, (Isiand of 
\\Trinidad), Hon. W. H Burley, (Island of Trinidad), Anthony Barclay, Esq., (Biitish 
'|Consul), Joseph Biain, Esq., Joseph Fowler, Esq., Arent 8. Depeyster. Esq, H Peugnet, 
||Esq., Alex. Von Pfister, Esq., Dr. Wetherill, (Philadelphia), Joseph |.awton, Esq., (Char- 
'leston), Capt. W. Salter, U.S.N., Dr. Beales, Dr. T. O. Porter, Dr. Bartlett, Ramsay 
Crooks, Esq., Wm, Muir, Esq., (British Consul, New Orieans), Robert Slark, Esq., (New 
|Orleans.) Aug. 19-tf. 
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